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SCENE. — The  Interior  of  Pomaret's  Shop,  very  hand¬ 
somely  fitted  np.  A  counter  at  L.  H.  of  the  stage,  on 
which  are  silks,  ribbons ,  gloves,  perfumes,  Sfc.,  SfC.  Poor, 
c, — window  each  side  of  door ,  showing  the  street  beyond . 
Doors ,  r.  h.  1  e.  and  r.  h.  2  e .—door,  l.  h.  2  e.— a 
violin  hanging  near  door  in  c. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  several  of  the  King's  Musketeers, 
in  the  brilliant  costume  of  the  period,  enter  c.  The 
Musketeers  striking  on  the  counter. 

1st  Musk.  Shop  ! — Shop  ! — Shop ! — I  say ! 
Musketeers.  Yes.  Shop  ! — Shop ! — Shop  1. 

Enter  Mariette,  hurriedly,  at  door  r.  h. 

Mari.  Dear— dear!  what  a  clatter  to  be  sure,  (aside.) 
King’s  Musketeers,  I  do  declare !  They’re  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  we  have.  ( running  up  c.)  Now,  noble  cavaliers, 
what  can  I  serve  you  with r  Gloves — silks — ribbons — 

laces _ perfumes  ?  You’ve  only  to  ask  for  what  you  want, 

pay  the  money,  and  there  it  is.  (to  1st  Musketeer.) 
What  may  you  require,  sir  ? 
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1st  Musk.  (e.  h.)  The  fair  Rosine. 

Mari.  Oh!  (to  2nd  Musketeer.)  What  for  you, 
sir? 

2nd  Musk.  (r.  h.)  The  fair  Rosine. 

Mari,  (aside.)  Rosine!  the  article  is  evidently  in  great 
request,  (aloud.)  But  my  cousin — “  the  fair  Rosine,”  as 
you  call  her — isn’t  up  yet.  (goes  to  the  back  of  counter.) 

1st  Musk.  Then  I’ll  wait  till  she  is. 

Musketeers.  Ay,  ay!  we’ll  wait  till  she  is. 

(the  Musketeers  separate  and  seat  themselves. 

Mari.  As  long  as  my  cousin  Rosine  chooses  to  serve  in 
the  shop,  I  shouldn’t  sell  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  yard  of  rib¬ 
bon  in  a  month.  I  pity  their  taste  ! 

(a  trumpet  sounds  without. 

1st  Musk.  Hark!  there  must  be  news  astir  to  call  us 
to  horse  at  this  early  hour. 

2nd  Musk.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
is  about  to  take  command  of  the  troops,  and  compel  the 
Spaniards  to  raise  the  seige. 

1st  Musk.  Well,  we  must  away,  (to  Mariette.)  We 
shall  soon  return ;  but,  remember,  though  our  purses  are 
well  filled,  not  one  single  livre  will  find  its  way  into  Master 
Pomaret’s  pocket,  unless  his  pretty  daughter,  the  Rose  of 
Amiens,  is  here  to  serve  us.  Exeunt  Musketeers,  c. 

Pomaret.  (r. — without.)  Don’t  tell  me  !  The  shop’s 
full  of  customers !  I’m  sure  it  is — I  feel  it  is  !  Where’s 
my  wig?  I  can’t  find  my  wig!  It’s  all  right — I’ve 
got  it ! 

He  enters  door  r.  h.  u.  e.,  hurriedly  putting  on  his  coat . 

Mari.  You’ve  found  your  wig  I  see,  uncle? 

Pom.  Yes;  and  where  d’ye  think  it  was?  You’ll  never 
guess.  On  my  head !  It’s  a  positive  fact — my  wig  was 
on  my  head  !  (crosses  l.  h.) 

Mari,  (with  pretended  astonishment.)  You  don’t  say  so  ? 

Pom.  ’Pon  my  life  I’m  serious.  Such  a  very  out-of-the- 
way  place  for  a  man’s  wig  to  be,  isn’t  it  ?  But  we’ve  had 

customers  here — eh,  Mariette  ? 
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Mari.  Yes,  uncle — a  whole  regiment  of  the  King’s 
Musketeers. 
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Pom.  Noble  fellows!  they  draw  their  purse-strings  as 
freely  as  they  draw  their  swords. 

Mari,  (r.)  Yes,  but  when  the  sword’s  out  the  scab¬ 
bard’ s  empty — purses  ditto. 

Pom.  Holloa  !  Mariette  !  Mariette  !  holloa !  This  is  my 
shop,  not  yours — my  business,  not  yours.  Be  good  enough 
to  remember  you’re  my  uncle — I  mean  that  I’m  your 
niece.  Well,  and  what  was  the  article  most  in  request 
this  morning  with  the  gallant  Musketeers  ? 

Mari.  ( sulkily .)  One  that  I  couldn’t  supply  them  with. 

Pom.  I  wasn’t  aware  we  were  out  of  anything.  What 
was  the  article  ? 

Mari.  Cousin  Rosine.  Not  a  single  purchase  would 
they  make  because  she  wasn’t  here  to  serve  them.  Isn’t  it 
absurd  ? 

Pom.  Absurd  !  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  flattering  in 
the  highest  degree.  Ever  so  many  customers  actually  walk 
out  of  my  shop  with  their  money  in  their  pockets  because  my 
daughter  isn’t  here  to  wait  upon  them  ! — It’s  intensely 
gratifying.  And  so  you  would  think,  if  you  were  a  father 
— which  you  are  not. 

Mari.  Of  what  use  am  I  in  the  shop  if  I  can’t  sell  any¬ 
thing  ? 

Pom.  Not  much,  certainly  ;  but  you’re  ornamental  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  you  look  well  behind  a  counter — at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  I  don’t  wish  to  flatter  you  ;  but  you’re  not  repul¬ 
sive.  Besides,  it’s  no  fault  of  yours  that  Rosine  happens 
to  put  an  extinguisher  on  you.  If  you’d  been  my  daughter, 
instead  of  my  niece,  you’d  probably  have  been  as  handsome 
as  she  is. 

Mari.  Well,  if  admiration  can  make  a  young  woman 
happy,  Rosine  ought  to  be ;  she  has  a  sweetheart  for  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Pom.  Yes,  she  has  only  to  pick  and  choose — the  whole 
town  adores  her — the  young  Count  de  Brissac  in  parti¬ 
cular. 

Mari.  He’s  a  charming,  delightful  young  man ! 

Pom.  So  he  is — so  he  is  ;  but  we  should  prefer  a  mar¬ 
quis.  Our  original  intention  was  not  to  let  ourselves  go 
under  a  duke  ;  but  we’ve  come  down  a  peg. 

Mari.  I  suspect  we  shall  have  to  come  down  a  good 
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many  pegs.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  a  mercer’s 
daughter  even  condescended  to  marry  a  count,  she’d  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

Pom.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  Rosine.  She  was  actually 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  court  the  other  day.  But, 
neverthelesss,  I  must  condescend  to  attend  to  business — not 
that  there’s  much  doing,  for  the  Spaniards  are  in  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  country  round.  But  I  must  be  off ; 
and  if  any  more  customers  should  come,  detain  them  till 
Rosine  makes  her  appearance.  You  can  chat  with  them — 
or  flirt  with  them. 

Maui.  Flirt  with  them  !  I  like  the  idea. 

Pom.  I  thought  you  did,  that’s  why  I  mentioned  it. 
Here’s  my  violin  left  out  again.  Some  accident  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  it ;  do  put  it  away  in  the  case. 

Mari.  No,  uncle — it  is  left  out  for  Monsieur  Glissade. 
He  is  coming  to  give  Rosine  her  lesson  this  morning. 

Pom.  Well,  take  care  it  is  not  broken.  Exit ,  c.  and  r.  h. 

Mari.  So  cousin  Rosine  has  added  another  to  the  list 
of  her  victims — the  Count  de  Brissac.  There  goes  another 
of  my  admirers.  This  is  the  sixteenth  time,  at  least,  she’s 
put  my  nose  out  of  joint  in  the  last  three  months.  Oh, 
here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Count  de  Brissac,  c.  from  r.,  hurriedly . 

Your  servant,  Monsieur  de  Brissac.  ( making  a  very  low 
curtsey.)  Your  servant,  Monsieur  de  Brissac.  (following 
De  Brissac,  who  looks  hurriedly  about  the  stage.) 

Brts.  {not  noticing  her.)  Thank  ye,  my  good  woman. 

Mari.  His  good  woman  ! 

Bris.  Just  my  luck!  Whenever  I  come,  there’s  sure 
to  be  nobody  in  the  shop. 

Mari.  Nobody !  Well,  I  rather  flatter  myself  I’m  some¬ 
body — at  any  rate,  I’m  not  nobody. 

Bris.  (r.)  Of  course  you’re  not  nobody.  But  how  is 
it,  Mariette,  that  I  find  you  alone  in  the  shop,  eh  ? 

Mari,  (l.)  Perhaps  it’s  because  nobody’s  with  me  : 
but  ne\er  mind,  I  can  serve  you  with  anythin0'  you  want 

Shall  I  show  you  the  last  new  fashion  in  ribbons,  or  lace 
or  gloves,  or  perfumes  ? 
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Bris.  No,  no — I  don’t  want  any  scents.  ( impatiently .) 

Mari,  (aside.)  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Bris.  Tell  me,  my  good  Mariette,  do  you  think  that  the 
flame  which  is  consuming  me  is  likely  to  meet  its  reward 
before  I’m  entirely  burnt  out  ?  Does  Rosine  return  my 
affection  ?  Does  she  ever  withdraw  herself — within  herself, 
as  it  were — and  gating  intently  upon  nothing,  as  it  were, 
exclaim  in  tremulous  accents,  “  Oh  !  De  Brissac  ?”  or  does 
she  ever  give  way  to  a  frantic  flow  of  tears,  or  an  insane 
paroxysm  of  laughter  ? 

Mari.  Yes  ;  she  was  in  cunvulsions  of  laughter  yester¬ 
day  morning,  when  your  long  sword  got  between  your 
short  legs  and  threw  you  down  on  your  nose  in  the 
mud.  You  certainly  did  cut  a  very  ridiculous  figure — 
ha,  ha ! 

Bris.  (forcing  a  laugh.)  Ha,  ha!  But  hark!  her  fairy 
footstep  strikes  upon  my  ear. 

Mari.  She’s  got  her  creaky  shoes  on.  ( crosses  r.  h.) 

Bris.  My  good  Mariette,  if  you  could  suddenly 
remember  that  you’ve  something  very  particular  to 
do  that  would  call  you  away  to  some  other  part  of  these 
extensive  premises,  you’ve  no  idea  how  much  you  would 
oblige  me. 

Mari.  I  understand.  You  want  me  to  go. 

Bris.  Oh  dear,  no — I  only  don’t  want  you  to  stop. 
faking  her  hand  and  leading  her  towards  L.  side.)  It  really 
grieves  me  to  part  with  you ;  ( still  leading  her  towards 
side.)  but  if  you  will  go,  (giving  her  a  push.)  of  course  I 
can’t  help  it.  ( jmshing  her  out  and  closing  the  l.  ii.  door.) 
She  comes  !  the  idol  of  my  heart  approaches  !  ( retires  c. 

Enter  Rosine,  door  r.  1  e. 

Rosine.  How  late  I  am  this  morning,  to  be  sure !  Half 
past  nine  o’clock,  I  declare  !  My  dancing  master,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Glissade,  will  be  here  directly,  and  I  haven’t  prac¬ 
tised  my  last  lesson  once.  He’ll  be  so  angry.  ( looking 
round ,  hut  not  perceiving  the  Count.)  I  see  papa  has  left 
his  violin.  There’s  no  one  here  to  see  me  ;  -why  shouldn’t 
I  rehearse  a  little  by  myself?  I  will.  Let  me  see  ;  the 
first  thing  Monsieur  Glissade  does  is  to  take  his  violin  ; 
(Count  takes  the  violin.)  he  then  makes  me  a  very  low  bow, 
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( imitating .)  which  I  return  with  a  very  gracious  curtsey; 
{curtseying .)  and  telling  me  to  turn  out  my  toes,  he  strikes 
up  a  preparatory  flourish,  and  the  dancing  lesson  at  once 
begins.  ( putting  herself  in  attitude — the  Count  giving  a 
flourish  on  the  violin;  she  turns  and  sees  the  Count.) 
Monsieur  le  Comte  !  Oh,  have  you  been  here  all  the 
time  ? 

Bris.  (l.)  I  have.  * 

Rosine.  (r.)  And  you  never  said  a  word. 

Bris.  I  couldn’t — I  was  speechless  with  admiration! 
The  beauty  of  your  person — the  swan-like  elegance  of  your 
attitude  {imitating .)  kept  me  dumb.  But  you  were  about 
to  practise  your  dancing  lesson.  Let  me  be  your  dancing 
master — you  doubt  my  ability  ? 

Rosine.  No!  But  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  be  strict 
enough. 

Bris.  I  will — I  will,  {aside.)  As  this  will  probably  be 
the  only  lesson  I  shall  ever  give  her,  she  shall  have  enough 
of  it — she  shall  dance  till  she  drops,  (crosses  to  r.  h. — 
aloud.)  Now  then,  begin. 

{a  dancing  lesson  is  then  gone  through  by  Rosine,  which 
ultimately  becomes  a  pas  de  deux — the  Count  playing 
and  dancing  at  the. same  time.) 

Bravo !  bravissimo !  {banging  the  bow  violently  on  the  back 
of  the  violin.)  And  now  suppose  we  begin  and  do  it  all 
over  again. 

Rosine.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Bris.  Oh,  Rosine,  why  are  you  more  insensible  than 
this  unhappy  violin  ?  Why  don’t  you  yield  to  the  violence 
of  my  passion  ?  When — when  will  you  name  the  happy 
day  that  makes  me  yours — I  mean  makes  you  mine — I 
might  say,  makes  us  ours  ?  Recollect,  I’ve  been  dying 
for  you  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  I  really  can’t  keep  on 
dying  much  longer. 

Rosine.  (l.)  Monsieur  de  Brissac,  you  say  you  love 
me  ? 

Bris.  (r.)  I  do — to  a  degree  bordering  on  insanity. 

Rosine.  Now  listen  to  me.  Although  I’m  only  a  mer¬ 
ger’s  daughter,  I  am  not  without  ambition ;  consequently, 
I  choose  to  put  a  certain  value  on  myself. 

Bris.  To  do  you  justice,  you  do. 
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Rosine.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  marry  no  man 
who  is  not  of  nohle  birth. 

Bris.  ( proudly.)  I  am  a  De  Brissac  ! 

Rosine.  But  that’s  not  all.  He  must  also  be  young, 
rich,  and  tolerably  good  looking. 

Bris.  I  am  young,  rich,  and  tolerably  good  looking  ! 
I  may  say  very  tolerably  good  looking  ! 

Rosine.  But  that’s  not  all.  I  must  have  a  splendid  hotel 
in  Paris — a  noble  chateau  in  the  country — a  profusion  of 
beautiful  diamonds — and  a  magnificent  coach  and  six. 

(i crossing  to  e.  h. 

Bris.  You  shall  have  a  coach  and  sixteen. 

Rosine.  And  above  all,  he  must  become  my  husband 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  noble  family  ! 

Bris.  Of  course !  I’ve  already  got  the  consent  of  my 
two  aunts  and  my  grandmother,  and  that’s  all  the  family 
I  have. 

Rosine.  Indeed  !  I  thought  you  had  a  father  ? 

Bris.  Eh  ?  Yes  !  by-the-bye,  so  I  have  !  I  quite  forgot 
my  father !  Then,  adorable  Rosine,  with  these  conditions 
fulfilled,  you  will  be  mine  ? 

Rosine.  Why,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
but  feel  flattered  by  such  proofs  of  your  affection,  but  then, 
you  see,  there  are  so  many  other  fine  gentlemen — who  say 
they  adore  me  quite  as  much  as  you  do. 

Bris.  But,  of  course,  you  don’t  believe  them — you 
can’t  be  so  utterly,  so  hopelessly  insane  as  to  believe 
them. 

Rosine.  Why  shouldn’t  I  ? 

Bris.  ( vehemently .)  Why  shouldn’t  you?  Why 
shouldn’t  you?  She  says  why  shouldn’t  she  !  Oh,  Rosine  ! 
Rosine !  Why  did  fate  and  my  friend  the  Marquis  de 
Ligny  ever  bring  me  into  your  presence,  by  bringing  me 
into  your  shop  ? 

Rosine.  The  Marquis  de  Ligny ! 

Bris.  Yes !  You  must  have  observed  him ! 

Rosine.  {aside.)  Heigho!  I’m  afraid  I  have,  {aloud.) 
Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  him  !  a  short,  stout,  elderly 
gentleman — isn’t  he  ? 

Bris.  No,  no!  A  remarkably  fine  man,  a  different  style 
of  beauty  from  mine !  but  nevertheless  very  handsome. 
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I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  his  life,  and  we’ve 
been  bosom  friends  ever  since. 

Rosine.  (with,  interest.)  You  saved  his  life? 

Bris.  Yes,  from  a  watery  grave !  we  were  walking 
together  one  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  when  his 
foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  he  was  as  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  torrent.  “  Can  you  swim  ?  ”  said  I.  “  No  !  ”  said 
he.  “  That’s  unlucky,”  said  I.  “Very!”  said  he.  “Can 
you  ?”  said  he.  “  Yes,”  said  I — and  instantly  plunged  in 
after  him,  clothes  and  all ;  I  seized  my  drowning  friend 
by  the  hair  of  his  head — unfortunately  it  came  off  in  my 
hand. 

Rosine.  His  head  ? 

Bris.  No  !  his  wig !  Nevertheless,  I  grappled  with 
him  again,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  cramp, 
and  should  inevitably  have  gone  to  the  bottom  if  the 
Marquis,  who  by  that  time  had  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind,  had  not  supported  me  in  his  arms,  and  brought  me 
safe  to  land — and  that  was  how  I  saved  his  life. 

Rosine.  I  should  say  that  was  how  he  saved  yours .  It 
was  a  noble,  generous  action,  indeed ! 

Bris.  No — no  !  I  only  did  my  duty.  But  it  wasn’t  to 
talk  of  the  Marquis  that  I  came  here — but  of  you — of  me — 
of  us.  I  have  written  to  my  aged  sire  for  his  consent  to 
our  marriage,  and  I  expect  his  answer  this  very  day. 


Enter  Pomaret,  c.  from  l.  with  an  open  letter. 

Pom.  (c.)  And  here  it  is. 

Bris.  He  consents — say  he  consents,  and  I’ll  embrace 
you !  I’ll  embrace  you  several  times. 

Pom.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself — I  will  read  your 
aged  sire’s  letter,  verbatim,  {reads.)  “  Monsieur  Pomaret, 
my  son  informs  me  that  he  is  enamoured  of  your  daughter, 
and  earnestly  solicits  my  consent  to  his  marriage.  How 
can  I  possibly  object  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  I  know 
nothing.” 

Bris.  (l.)  There’s  a  sensible  father  for  you. 

Pom.  {reading.)  “  I  therefore  leave  the  matter  entirely 
in  your  hands — merely  observing,  that  if  the  marriage 
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should  take  place,  you  will  inevitably  spend  the  remainder 
of  your  days  in  the  Bastile.” 

Rosine.  (r.,  alarmed.)  The  Bastile !  Oh,  how 
dreadful. 

Bris.  Oh,  dear,  no !  not  at  all !  Besides,  ( to  Pomaret.) 
as  you  are  evidently  sinking  rapidly  into  the  grave,  what 
can  it  possibly  signify  to  you  where  you  spend  the  brief 
remnant  of  your  wretched  existence  !  And  then,  think  of 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  sacrificing  yourself  for 
your  daughter’s  happiness. 

Pom.  (c.)  True !  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  you 
see,  being  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  and  not  caring  to 
extend  my  present  geographical  knowledge,  I  had  just  as 
leave  stop  where  I  am.  Strange  infatuation,  isn’t  it  ? 
consequently,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
instantly  removing  yourself  from  this  domicile  and  never 
shewing  your  face  here  again. 

Rosine.  (r.)  My  dear  father!  This  is  absurd. 

Bris-  (l.)  Of  course  its  absurd!  you  barbarous  old 
savage  you  must  be  joking.  Renounce  Rosine!  never! 
Leave  your  shop  ?  never  !  If  I  can’t  remain  here  as  your 
daughter’s  lover,  I’ll  stop  here  as  your  customer — Ha,  ha  ! 
I’ve  got  you  there  !  As  a  shopkeeper  you  can’t  refuse  to 
serve  me.  ( takes  a  chair,  and  seats  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  stage — Pomerat  goes  behkid  counter.)  Therefore, 
worthy  man,  bring  out  everything  you’ve  got,  and  one 
at  a  time.  I’m  not  in  the  slightest  hurry  !  First,  we’ll 
begin  with  the  glove  department.  (Rosine  goes  to  the 
back  of  counter.)  My  intention  is  to  try  on  every  pair 
you’ve  got  in  the  shop — that’ll  take  about  six  weeks  !  Now 
then,  you  contemptible  shopkeeper,  are  you  going  to 
keep  a  customer  waiting  all  day  ?  Where  are  your  gloves  ? 
produce  your  gloves.  ( violently .) 

Pom.  I’m  out  of  gloves. 

Bris.  Very  well — then  I’ll  stop  here  till  you’ve  got  a 
fresh  supply. 

Pom.  No,  no  !  I  find  I  have  got  a  few  left,  (presenting 
a  parcel  of  gloves  to  Brissac.) 

Bris.  {turning  over  the  gloves .)  These?  Pooh!  pooh! 
These  won’t  do  at  all.  ( tossing  the  gloves  about  on  the  stage.) 
Now  let  me  look  at  your  ribbons.  ( suddenly  to  Pomaret, 
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ivho  is  advancing.)  Let  me  look  at  your  ribbons.  ( very 
violently.) 

Pom.  Ok,  lud  !  Here,  Rosine.  ( handing  box  of  ribbons  to 
Rosine  ) 

Rosine.  {shewing  ribbons  to  Brissac.)  Here  are  some 
very  beautiful  patterns,  Monsieur. 

Bris.  ( assuming  a  patronising  tone  and  manner.)  Thank 
you,  friend  Pomaret,  you’ve  got  a  very  pretty  daughter  ! 
takes  after  her  mother  I  presume  ?  I  must  trouble  your 
delicate  fingers  to  pin  these  various  coloured  ribbons  to 
different  parts  of  my  dress,  in  order  that  I  may  judge  of 
the  effect. 

( while  Rosine  is  pinning  on  the  ribbons,  Brissac  hisses 
her  hand  repeatedly .  Pomaret  tries  to  interfere ,  but 
gets  his  fingers  pricked. 

Pom.  There — there  !  that’ll  do  !  very  well !  and  now, 
perhaps,  you’ll —  (pointing  to  the  door.) 

Bris.  Go?  oh  dear  no!  I  haven’t  half  done  yet!  I 
intend  being  stuck  all  over  with  ribbons  from  the  crown  of 
my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet !  ha,  ha,  ha !  (trium¬ 
phantly.)  And  what’s  more,  I  won’t  budge  from  your 
shop  till  I  am  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ( again  laughing  triumphantly . ) 

Pom.  Oh  !  you  won’t,  won’t  you?  Very  well !  (calling.) 
Mariette !  Mariette  ! 

4 

Enter  Mariette,  running ,  l.  1  e. 

Mari.  Yes,  uncle! 

Pom.  You’ll  be  good  enough  to  wait  on  this  gentleman, 
and  stick  him  over  with  ribbons  from  the  crown  of  his  feet 
to  the  soles  of  his  head,  (crosses  behind  Rosine — takes  her 
arm  under  his.)  I’m  much  obliged  for  your  custom,  sir, 
I’m  sure  !  the  more  money  you  spend,  of  course — the 
better  for  me  !  My  daughter  and  I,  sir,  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning !  We  shut  up  shop  at 
four  o’clock,  sir,  but  if  you  shouldn’t  have  completed  your 
numerous  purchases  by  that  time  you’ll  find  Mariette  here 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  if  you  should  be 
writing  to  your  aged  sire,  perhaps  you’ll  mention  that  I’ve 
taken  his  hint  about  the  Bastile.  My  daughter  and  I,  sir, 
once  more  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morn¬ 
ing. 
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Rosine.  (aside.)  Poor  young  man,  he  does  look  so  very 
sheepish ! 

(Pomaret  takes  Rosine  off,  making  a  very  low  and 
obsequious  bozv  to  Brissac,  door,  R.  1  e. 

Bris.  (kisses  his  hand  to  Rosine,  till  she  disappears .) 
She’s  gone!  perhaps  for  ever  !  (goes  l.  h.)  And  this  is 
the  work  of  the  man  who  calls  himself  my  father.  ( walking 
to  and  fro.) 

Mari,  (who  has  been  following  him  about,  with  a  bunch 
of  ribbons  in  one  hand,  and  a  gaper  of  pins  in  the  other.)  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I’ve  been  trotting  after  you  for 
the  last  five  minutes,  with  a  bunch  of  ribbons  in  one  hand 
and  a  paper  of  pins  in  the  other. 

Bris.  {wildly.)  Leave  me  ! 

Mari.  But  I  was  told  to  receive  your  orders ! 

Bris.  You  have  received  them  !  leave  me  !  (still  more 
wildly.) 

Mari,  (alarmed.)  Oh,  lud!  (runs  out  hastily,  door , 

L.  H.  1  E. 

Bris.  ( pathetically .)  Even  she  deserts  me  !  I’m  in  that 
state  of  nervous  irritation  that  I  could  quarrel  with  the 
best  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ! 

(< during  the  above  speech,  the  Marquis  de  Ligny  has 
entered  c .,  he  is  in  the  splendid  costume  of  a  Captain  of 
Musketeers. 

Ligny.  (l.  h.  laying  his  hand  on  the  Count’s 
shoulder  )  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  De  Brissac,  because  the 
best  friend  you  have  in  the  world  is  myself,  and  I  am  not 
aware  how  I  can  have  offended  you. 

Bris.  (r.  h.,  grasping  his  hand.)  My  dear  marquis,  I’m 
delighted  to  see  you !  delighted  beyond  measure — so  good 
bye. 

Ligny.  (laughing.)  ‘‘Delighted  to  see  me”  and 
“  good  bye  ”  in  the  same  breath.  Where  are  you  going 
in  such  a  violent  hurry  ? 

Bris.  I  haven’t  quite  made  up  my  mind,  but  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  I  shall  amuse  myself  by  climbing  up  to  the 
very  summit  of  something  or  other,  and  precipitating 
myself  headlong  into  whatever  happens  to  be  below. 

Ligny.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  you  look 
the  very  concentrated  picture  of  misery. 
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Bins,  (c.)  Thank  you — thank  you !  ( shaking  De 
Ligny’s  hand.)  You  can’t  delight  me  more  than  by  telling 
me  I  am  a  wretched  looking  object. 

Ligny.  Why,  you  ought  to  be  about  the  happiest 
fellow  in  the  world. 

Bris.  And  so  I  should  be — unspeakably  happy  if  I 
wasn’t  unutterably  wretched. 

Ligny  But,  why — why  ? 

Bris.  Listen;  and  prepare  for  a  dreadful  shock  !  I  love 
and  am  beloved. 

Ligny.  Well,  there’s  nothing  very  dreadful  in  that ! 

Bris.  No!  the  horrible  part  of  it  has  got  to  come. 
(, grasping  De  Ligny’s  hand.)  They  would  tear  us 
asunder. 

Ligny.  They  !  who  ? 

Bris.  Two  flinty  hearted  fathers — mine  and  Rosine’s ! 

Lignyu  Rosine  ?  old  Pomaret’s  daughter?  the  fair 
Rose  of  Amiens  !  is  it  she  you  love  ? 

Bris.  Yes!  What’s  to  be  done.  ( hurriedly .)  Friend  of 
my  bosom,  what’s  to  be  done  ? 

Ligny".  Why  as  you  can’t  conveniently  get  another 
father,  suppose  you  try  another  mistress  ?  Rosine  is  not 
the  only  woman  in  the  world. 

Bris.  Yes  she  is,  in  my  eyes  she  constitutes  the  entire 
female  sex — that’s  the  melancholy  part  of  it.  Now  con¬ 
fess  !  is  there  a  more  unhappy  gentleman  than  I  am  in 
France  ! 

Ligny.  Yes — I !  at  least,  I  might  be  if  I  chose.  But 
you  should  look  misfortune  in  the  face,  and  laugh  at  it  as 

I  do.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bris.  (fot cing  a  laugh.)  ILa,  ha,  ha!  ( with  a  grimace.) 

I I  s  no  use,  I  can  t !  But  now  I  think  of  it  you  certainly 
haven’t  been  in  your  usual  spirits  since  you  returned  from 
your  last  visit  to  Paris. 

Ligny.  {hastily  )  Enough— enough  !  De  Brissac,  I  love 
you  too  well  to  desert  you  in  a  moment  of  difficulty ;  now 
tell  me,  and  examine  well  your  heart  before  you  answer 
me— this  love  for  the  fair  Rosine,  is  it  not  rather  one  of 
those  ephemeral  passions  which  exist  to-day  and  are  gone 
to-morrow  ?  ® 

Bris.  No  no  no  !  I  feel  1  shall  love  her  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  a  considerable  time  after. 
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Ligny.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  loves 
you  ? 

Bris.  To  distraction !  she  adores  the  very  ground  I 
tread  upon. 

Ligny.  And  you  think  that  your  father  would  consent 
to  your  marriage,  if  the  lady,  instead  of  being  a  simple 
mercer’s  daughter,  were  a  baroness,  or  a  countess  ? 

Bris.  Or  even  a  marchioness  !  my  opinion  is,  that  he 
wouldn’t  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  marchioness. 

Ligny.  Then  you  shall  marry  her  ! 

Bris.  Marry  her  ? 

Ligny.  I  swear  it ! 

Bris.  But,  how — how  ? 

Ligny.  That’s  my  affair ! 

Bris.  But  what’s  your  plan  ? 

Ligny.  That’s  no  business  of  yours,  (shouting.)  What 
ho !  within  there  ! 

Bris.  Well,  but  my  very  dear  friend — 

Ligny.  Hold  your  tongue  !  Within  there,  I  say ! 

Mariette.  ( without .)  Coming — coming!  ( rims  in , 
l.  I.  E.)  Beg  pardon,  for  keeping  you  waiting,  I’m  sure! 

Ligny.  Tell  Monsieur  Pomaret  I  require  his  presence 
here  immediately. 

Mari.  Yes,  sir.  (crosses  r.)  Who  shall  I  say  sir?, 

Ligny.  The  Marquis  de  Ligny ! 

Mari.  A  marquis !  oh,  lud!  Uncle  Pomaret  is  very 
busy,  sir,  perhaps  I  could  do  as  well,  (curtseying.) 

Ligny.  I  repeat,  I  wish  to  see  Monsieur  Pomaret. 

Bris.  (aside  to  Mariette.)  And  if  you  should  see 
Rosine,  tell  her  it’s  all  right. 

Mari.  What’s  all  right? 

Bris.  Why,  she’s  all  right— I’m  all  right— we’re  all 
all  right ;  go,  go!  (pushes  Mariette  off  at  side  door ,  R.  h.) 
Once  more,  my  very  dear  friend,  will  you  explain  ? 

Ligny.  Once  more,  my  equally  dear  friend,  will  you 
hold  your  tongue?  I  pledge  you  my  honour  that  you 
shall  marry  Rosine,  with  your  father’s  full  consent.  Does 

that  satisfy  you  ? 

Bris.  Of  course  it  does. 

Ligny.  And  you  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  my 
hands  ? 
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Bris.  Of  course  I  do. 

Ligny.  Then  oblige  me  by  going  about  your  business. 

Bris.  Couldn’t  I  be  present  at  the  interview  ?  I  should 
so  like  to  see  how  you’re  going  to  manage  it. 

Ligny.  Impossible!  I  must  have  a  clear  stage.  So, 
as  I  said  before,  go.  ( crosses ,  r.  ) 

Bris.  And  when  may  I  come  back  ? 

Ligny.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Bris.  Couldn’t  you  make  it  ten  minutes  ?  I’ll  go  and 
take  up  a  position  in  the  market-place,  and  keep  my  eves 
nvetted  on  the  town  clock.  Noble,  generous  friend !  fare¬ 
well,  for  fifteen  minutes.  ( grasping  and  shaking  De  Lign  y’s 
hand— about  to  embrace  him.)  No,  I  won’t  embrace  you, 
because  it  will  take  up  time.  ( runs  out ,  c.  and  r. 

Ligny.  Yes,  De  Brissac,  you  shall  find  my  friendship 
something  more  than  a  mere  name.  And,  since  the  inex¬ 
orable  cardinal  has  pronounced  my  doom,  and  my  fate  is 
inevitable —  J 

Pomaret.  {without.)  A  marquis,  did  you  say?  A  real 
marquis  ?  J 

Enter  Pomaret,  r.  h.  d. 


rri  1V/T  •  -¥-  .  {seeing  De  Ligny — aside-.) 

Ihe  Marquis  de  Ligny,  the  Count  de  Brissac’s  most  par¬ 
ticular  friend.  I  see — he  has  sent  him  here  to  try  and 
coax  me  over  about  his  marriage  with  Rosine,  but  I’m  not 
going  to  get  myself  locked  up  in  the  Bastile  to  please  any- 
body,  not  even  a  marquis.  *  ^ 

to  what  i  Z°:tzyprret’ may  1  request  your  atteati°a 

as  weRtilkt'fiifym  *“  ^  ^  He  mi8ht 

Ligny  You  have  a  very  charming  daughter. 

Pom  \  our  lordship  only  echoes  the  universal  opinion— 
but  we’re  a  handsome  family.  F 

lovdyNY'  YeS;  1  W  heardthat  her  mother  was  very 

Pom.  {aside.)  Rather  a  rude  remark  of  the  marquis. 

T  But  we  are  digressing.  I  presume  the  fair 

Iloeme  has  not  registered  an  oath  against  matrimony. 

I  om.  [a side.)  I  knew  what  was  coinim* 

O' 
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Ligny.  And  I  equally  presume,  Monsieur  Pomaret,  that 
if  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune  were  to  solicit  the 
onour  of  becoming  your  son-in-law,  you  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  accept  him. 

Pom.  (aside.)  He’s  trying  all  he  can  to  reconcile  me  to 
tue  Bastile,  but  it  won’t  do.  (aloud.)  Certainly  not,  mar- 
quis,  provided,  I  say,  provided,  the  gentleman’s  father 
consented  to  receive  Rosine  as  his  daughter-in-law. 

Ligny.  There  can  be  no  obstacle  on  that  score,  for  the 
gentleman  I  allude  to  has  no  father. 

Pom.  Goodness  gracious !  You  don’t  mean  to  sav  he’s 
defunct  ?  J 

Ligny.  He  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty 
years  ago.  J 

Pom.  Go  along !  Why,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
nali-an-hour  ago. 

Ligny.  A  letter  from  my  father? 

Pom.  (with  a  violent  start.)  Your  father!  Gracious 
goodness .  You  don’t  mean — you  can’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  the  gentleman  who — 

Ligny.  Yes,  Monsieur  Pomaret,  I,  Henri,  Marquis  de 
3  ount  of  Neville,  and  Baron  de  Belleville,  do  hereby 
ofler  my  hand  in  marriage  to  your  daughter  Rosine.  Do 
you  consent  ? 

Pom.  Do  I  ?  Don’t  I  ?  Here’s  an  honour  !  Rosine  a 
marchioness  !  It’s  too  much  !  Allow  me  to  touch  your 
hand— the  extremest  tips  of  your  fingers !  (aside.)  Father- 
m-law  to  a  marquis  !  Alive  !  all  alive,  oh  ! 

Ligny.  Then  you  accept  my  proposal  ? 

Pom.  I  jump  at  it,  marquis.  Would  you  like  to  see 
me  jump  at  it,  marquis  ?  I’ll  run  and  tell  everybody ! 

,  ^igny.  One  moment.  There  is  a  condition  attached  to 
this  marriage. 

I  om.  I  consent  to  it,  marquis.  What  is  it,  marquis  ? 

^  Ligny.  That  it  takes  place  this  very  day — this  very 

Pom.  Is  that  all,  marquis  ?  It  shall  take  place  this  very 
minute,  if  you  like,  (going.)  J 

Ligny.  Stay!  There  is  one  very  important  person  in 

this  business  that  we  have  entirely  overlooked _ your 

daughter !  Will  Rosine  accept  my  hand  ? 

Pom,  Will  she  ?  Won’t  she  ?  Besides,  marquis,  if  you’11 
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not  let  it  go  any  farther,  my  belief  is  that  she  has  long 
been  secretly  and  ardently  attached  to  you.  {aside.)  I  don’t 
believe  she’s  ever  seen  him,  but  never  mind  that,  {calling.) 
Rosin e  !  Rosine !  You’re  wanted  in  the  shop  !  Rosme, 
I  say ! 


Enter  Rosine,  hastily ,  r.  h.  d.,  followed  by  Mariette. 

Rosine.  Here  I  am,  father;  though  it’s  rather  hard  I 
should  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  customer,  {pouting. 

Pom.  Ah!  but  we  don’t  get  such  a  customer  as  this 
every  day. 

Mari,  {seeing  De  Ligny — aside  to  Rosine.)  It’s  the 
Marquis  de  Ligny ! 

Rosine.  The  Marquis  de  Ligny  !  Oh,  monsieur  ! 

(: making  a  very  low  curtsey  to  De  Ligny. 

Ligny.  Mademoiselle!  {making  a  low  bow  to  Rosine.) 

Pom.  Yes,  my  beloved  daughter,  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  Marquis  de  Ligny,  Count  of 
Neville,  and  Baron  de  Belleville. 

Mari.  Three  of  them  !  Where  are  the  other  two  ? 

{looking  about. 

Pom.  The  marquis  and  I  have  been  talking  about  you, 
my  child,  and  the  result  of  our  deliberation  is,  that  you 
are  to  be  married  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour ! 

Rosine.  Married  !  I ! — in  three  quarters  of  an  hour ! 

Pom.  Well,  to  give  you  ample  time  to  prepare  for  this 
momentous  epoch  in  your  existence,  we’ll  say  an  hour.  I 
think  we  may  give  her  an  hour,  marquis.  Eh,  marquis  ? 

Mari,  (aside  to  Rosine.)  Don’t  you  see?  The  Count 
de  Brissac  has  sent  his  friend,  the  marquis,  here  to  plead 
his  cause,  and  your  father  has  relented.  I  wouldn’t  be 
married  off  hand  in  this  sort  of  way. 

Rosine.  Nor  will  I. 

Mari.  That's  right — be  a  man ! 

Rosine.  I  will,  (aloud,  and  looking  at  De  Ligny.) 
When  I  need  advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  my  hand,  I  will 
ask  for  it ;  until  then  I  shall  consider  any  interference  in 
the  matter  as  a  very  great  liberty,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  {with  strong  intention.) 

Mari,  {aside.)  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  feels  after 
that ! 
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Ligny.  (to  Pomaret.)  Heyday!  how’s  this?  Fiends 
and  furies,  sir,  you’ve  been  imposing  on  me. 

Pom.  No — no — no!  (to  Rosine.)  But  Rosine — Rosine 
— such  a  magnificent  offer — you’ll  never  get  such  another. 

Rosine.  Perhaps  not,  but  you  may  inform  Monsieur 
de  Brissac  that  my  firm  resolution  is  taken. 

Pom.  Monsieur  de  Brissac  !  what’s  he  to  do  with  it  r 
That  for  Monsieur  de  Brissac.  (snapping  his  fingers.)  Its 
my  illustrious  friend,  the  marquis  himself,  who  does  you 
the  honour  of  “popping”  to  you. 

Rosine.  The  marquis  !  (aside.)  Am  I  dreaming? 

Mari.  ( aside. )  There’s  luck  !  she  no  sooner  snubs  a 
count,  than  up  turns  a  marquis. 

Ligny.  (coldly  and  respectfidly  to  Rosine.)  Yes, 
mademoiselle,  and  I  did  venture  to  hope  that  you  would 
not  reject  my  suit. 

Pom.  Nor  does  she — she  blushes — she  looks  down  . 
(aside  to  Rosine.)  Why  don’t  you  blush  and  look  down  ! 
you’ll  never  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  refuse  him;  besides, 
see  how  his  manly  bosom  is  swelling  with  agitation,  (aside 
to  Marquis.)  could  you  conveniently  allow  your  manly 

bosom  to  swell  with  agitation  ? 

Ligny.  Time  presses!  the  hour  of  my  fate  draws  on. 
(aloud.)  Your  answer,  mademoiselle. 

Rosine.  (very  modestly  to  Marquis.)  Of  course  it  s  my 
duty  to  obey  my  honoured  father  in  all  things,  and  if  he 
wishes  that  I  should  accept  your  hand— 

Pom.  If?  what  do  you  mean  by  “if?”  Of  course  your 
honoured  father  does !  ( takes  Rosine’ s  hand ,  then  De 
Ligny’s.  and  joins  them.)  Bless  you,  my  children  bless 
you ;  (affecting  to  weep ,  and  making  a  very  wry  face ,  then 
suddenly ,  with  great  glee.)  And  now,  hey  for  the  lawyer 
and  the  marriage  contract. 

Rosine.  So  soon  ? 

Ligny.  It  is  absolutely  necessary — indispensable  ! 

Pom.  (r.  c.)  You’re  not  going  to  object  again. 

Rosine.  No  !  it’s  my  honoured  father’s  wish  ! 

iJPqm.  Of  course  it  is!  Tell  all  our  friends  and  neighbours. 
Go!  (to  Mariette,  r.,  who  is  running  off \  c.)  Stop! 
Call  in  at  the  “Cardinal’s  Head,”  over  the  way, 
and  order  a  sumptuous  marriage  feast— every  possible 
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delicacy.  ( aside  to  her.)  For  which  my  noble  son-in-law 
will  pay.  (aloud.)  And,  Mariette,  secure  the  large  room 
in  the  Town  Hall  for  a  magnificent  bail  to-night !  (aside.) 
For  which  my  noble  son-in-law  will  also  pay.  (aloud.) 
And,  Mariette,  run  round  to  all  the  churches — there  are 
only  five-and-twenty  of  them,  and  set  the  bells  ringing— 
and,  Mariette — that’ll  do  ! 

Mari.  What  a  pity  you  can’t  think  of  something  else. 

.  Exit  c. 

1  om.  Come,  Rosine,  we  haven’t  time  to  prepare 
magnificent  wedding  dress  fit  for  a  marchioness,  but  pure 
white  muslin  will  do — veils  and  wreaths  we  have  plenty 
of !  Salute  your  illustrious  husband. 

Ligni.  ( hisses  Rosine’s  hand,  as  she  makes  him  a  very 
low  curtsey— aside.)  She’s  very  lovely!  Happy— happy 
De  Brissac. 

Rosine.  ( aside.)  Happy — happy  Rosine ! 

{she  is  led  out  by  Pomaret,  door  r.  h.,  who  again 
returns ■,  and  clasps  the  Marquis  in  his  arms  two  or 
three  times ,  and  then  trots  out  after  Rosine. 


Enter  De  Brissac,  hastily ,  c.  from  r. 

BRrs.  (r.)  Here  I  am,  punctual  to  half  a  second  !  Well 

bvedmer,friend~"WeU  ^  d011,t  keep  me  susPense  #  you 

Ligny  (r .—very  calmly.)  Everything  is  settled. 

-dris.  Best  of  men  come  to  my  arms!  But  how  did 

you  manage  it .  You  clever  creature !  how  did  you 
manage  it  r  J 

Ligny.  Simply  enough  !  I  saw  Monsieur  Pomaret— 
made  a  formal  proposal  for  his  daughter’s  hand— he  con- 
sented,  and  in  an  hour’s  time _ 

Beis.  ( triumphantly .)  I  shall  lead  her  to  the  altar. 
Ligny  No '  I  shall  lead  her  to  the  altar. 

altar®  r3’  1  see !  You’n  Iead  her  to  the 

altar,  and  there  I  shall  marry  her. 

Ligny  You’re  wrong  again.  ’/ shall  marry  her. 

a  stafo  to  sS  7ydneoaLe^ed’ n°  ^  "0t  “ 

R^n7willL\fwtfe‘ly8eri0US!  lD  “  h°Ur’S  tlme 

Beis.  Then,  my  beloved  friend,  you’re  an  atrocious 
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humbug,  after  all!  You  promise  me  that  I  shall  marry 
Rosine — 

Ligny.  ( smiling .)  So  you  shall. 

Bris.  ( indignantly .)  What !  after  you  ?  Iia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ligny.  {very  quietly.')  Yes,  after  me. 

Bris.  Well,  of  all  the  cool  things  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life!  De  Ligny,  you’re  a  traitor.  ( violently .) 

Ligny.  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  it’s  all  right. 

Bris.  All  right!  he  tells  me  to  go  about  my  business 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  like  an  ass,  I  do,  proposes 
to  the  woman  I  adore,  and  then  coolly  says,  “  it’s  all 
right.”  {in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  drawing  his  sivord.) 
Defend  yourself.  ( distant  music  without. 

Ligny.  Pshaw !  {grasping  De  Brissac7  s  arm ,  and 
leading  him  forward,  then  aside  to  him.)  De  Brissac,  you 
have  torn  from  me  a  secret  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
perished  with  me !  Listen,  De  Brissac  to  the  words  of  a 
dying  man,  for  in  a  few  short  hours — 


Enter  the  Musketeers,  c. 

we  are  interrupted — another  time.  ( crosses  to  -l.) 

Bris.  No,  no,  no !  Now,  or  never. 

{detaining  De  Ligny. 

(All  surround  De  Ligny,  and  congratulate  him — De 
Brissac  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  hearing — at  this 
moment  Mariette,  Pomaret7  s  Friends  and 

Neighbours,  in  holiday  costumes ,  come  hastily  on,  c., 
and  Pomaret  himself  appears,  r.  d.,  leading  Rosine 
in  bridal  attire — the  women  surround  and  congratulate 
Rosine. 

Females.  Long  life,  and  much  joy  to  you,  dear  Rosine. 

Pom.  {with  great  self-importance.)  Ahem  !  friends  and 
neighbours,  you  are  welcome !  Permit  me  to  present  you 
my  noble  and  illustrious  son-in  law,  the  Marquis  de 
Ligny. 

Bris.  {who  has  advanced  close  behind  Pomaret.) 
Never  !  {in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Pomaret  hastily  jumps 
aside.)  I  demand  your  daughter.  She’s  mine !  I  love 
her — she  loves  me — so  give  her  to  me,  you  contemptible 
retailer  of  gloves  and  ribbons. 

Ligny.  (l.  h.,  interfering.)  De  Brissac! 
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Brts.  Avaunt !  false,  perfidious  friend  ! 

Pom.  (r.  c.)  My  dear  Count — 

Bris.  Silence,  you  atrocious,  mercenary  old  mercer. 

Ligny.  Once  more,  De  Brissac,  I  pledge  you  my 
honour — 

Bris.  I  know  what  you’re  going  to  say — you’re  going 
to  tell  me  again  that  it’s  all  right,  but  I  happen  to  know 
it’s  all  wrong  !  Rosine,  I  appeal  to  you  ! 

Rosine.  {aside.)  Poor  young  man  !  but  as  I  said  before, 
I  must  obey  my  father. 

0 crosses  to  De  Ligny,  and  gives  him  her  hand. 

Bris.  ( laughing  hysterically.)  Ha,  ha!  deceived — be¬ 
trayed  by  all !  Never  mind— I  won’t  leave  you  !  I’ll  stick 
to  you  both  like  your  shadows — I’ll  follow  you  to  church 
—to  the  very  altar— I’ll  forbid  the  banns,  and  if  the 
priest  won’t  listen  to  me,  I’ll  run  him  through  the  body 
— I’ll  run  everybody  through  everybody’s  body. 

Ligny.  {aside.)  d  here’s  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
{aloud.)  Monsieur  de  Brissac — your  disrespect  to  me,  your 
commanding  officer,  cannot,  must  not  be  overlooked  !  you 
will  consider  yourself  under  arrest  till  further  orders. 
Gentlemen,  away  with  him. 

Musks.  Come  along — it’s  all  right. 

{to  De  Brissac,  and  taking  him  by  the  arms. 

Bris.  {struggling  to  free  himself.)  All  right— don’t  talk 
to  me.  Rosine — Rosine  ! 

{the  Musketeers  seize  and  drag  De  Brissac  off '  c., 
who  is  almost  frantic  with  rage. 

Rosine.  {to  Marquis.;  Oh,  sir,  have  pity- — 

Ligny.  Fear  not!  in  a  few  minutes  he  shall  be  restored 
to  liberty,  {aside.)  and  to  happiness,  f aloud. )  Come!  for¬ 
ward  ! 

{Music. —  The  Marquis  leads  Rosine  up  the  stage , 

followed  by  Pomaret  and  his  Guests. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE. — An  ante-room  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Amiens , 

illuminated.  Window ,  c.,  with  balcony ;  doors,  r.  andij. 
Lighted  candelabras  hanging  on  wall  on  each  side  of 
window ,  at  c. 

Music — Enter  Pomaret,  r.  h.  door. 

Pom.  There  never  was  such  a  ball  seen  in  Amiens  be¬ 
fore — never !  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  candles — all 
alight  at  the  same  time. — I  counted  them  myself!  And  all 
in  honour  of  my  daughter,  the  marchioness.  I  can’t  repeat 
the  words  too  often— my  daughter,  the  marchioness ! 
What  a  magnificent  mouthful !  Ah,  she  comes  !  Room 
there  for  the  bride— room  for  “  my  daughter,  the  mar¬ 
chioness  !” 

Rosine  enters  in  an  elegant  costume,  followed  by 
Mariette,  r.  h.  door. 

Rosine.  ( aside  to  Pomaret,  and  anxiously.)  My  dear 
father,  is  not  this  protracted  absence  of  the  marquis,  my 
husband,  most  strange,  most  unaccountable  ?  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  scarce  performed  when  he  pleaded  his 
military  duties  as  a  reason  for  his  temporary  absence  ;  and 
now  the  ball  is  half  over,  and  he  has  not  yet  made 
his  appearance — 

Mari.  (r.  h.)  Surely  he  is  not  neglecting  you  already. 

Pom.  (l.  h.)  No,  no,  no ! 

Mari.  It  looks  uncommonly  like  it. 

Pom.  to  (Mariette.)  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please. 

Mari.  I  presume  I  may  be  allowed  to  open  my  mouth  ? 

Pom.  You  may  open  it  as  wide  as  you  like,  provided 
you  don’t  say  anything. 

Rosine.  I’ll  scold  him  so,  when  he  does  come,  (sits.) 

Pom.  Do — scold  him  so,  by  all  means.  But  recollect, 
Rosine,  the  marquis  is  a  soldier,  and  military  routine  must 
be  attended  to 
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Rosine.  Routine !  What  is  that  ? 

Pom.  Why,  military  routine  is — ’pon  my  life  I  don’t 
exactly  know  what  it  is,  nor  anybody  else.  ( Music.)  But 
never  mind,  the  ball  is  about  to  re-commence ;  and  see< 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  enter  door  r.  h. 

here  come  our  handsomest  and  gayest  cavaliers,  each 
anxious  to  secure  for  his  partner  my  daughter,  the  mar¬ 
chioness — the  queen  of  the  revels.  ( taking  centre .)  Ahem  ! 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  communication  to  make 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  in  terms  suitable  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  ( great  interest  and  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  Guests.)  Supper’s  ready ! 

(a  general  move  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  Marquis  enters ,  door  l.  h.,  hurriedly.  All  bow  and 

-curtsey  to  him. 

Ligny.  ( taking  Rosine’s  hand  and  kissing  it.)  A  thou¬ 
sand  pardons,  dear  Rosine,  for  so  prolonged  an  absence  ; 
but  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  a  soldier’s  duty,  (aside.)  She 
is,  indeed,  lovely,  (turns  to  Guests.)  Friends,  you  are  most 
welcome. 

Pom.  Ahem !  I  again  reiterate  the  interesting  fact  I 
mentioned  just  now — supper’s  ready. 

( the  Marquis  takes  Rosine’s  hand ,  and  is  about  to  lead 
her  off.) 

At  this  moment  Dumont  enters ,  door  l.  h.,  atid  making  a 
military  salute  to  the  Marquis,  places  a  paper  in  his 
hand. 

Dumont,  (in  a  rough  tone.)  Paper. 

Ligny.  From  whom? 

Dumont.  Don’t  know,  (goes  up  l.  h.) 

Ligny.  (opening  and  reading  paper — aside.)  All!  can 
it  be  possible  ?  (aloud.)  Monsieur  Pomaret,  lead  your 
daughter  to  the  banquet,  I  will  follow  you  immediately. 

Rosine.  (pouting.)  Oh,  pray  don’t  hurry  yourself,  my 
lord,  on  my  account — I  beg  ! 

Ligny.  Nay,  Rosine,  a  most  important  despatch,  I  assure 
you,  and  one  that  requires  immediate  attention. 
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(Pomaret  takes  Rosine’s  hand — she  looks  appealingly 
at  the  Marquis  as  she  is  led  out ,  r.  All  the  Guests 
follow.  Mariette  is  left  without  a  cavalier .) 

Mari.  ( satirically .)  Of  course  !  ( aside .)  This  comes  of 
marrying  a  nobleman.  I  only  wish  a  marquis  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  me.  {looking  about  her.)  Holloa!  well,  I’m  sure ! 
Is  anybody  going  to  lead  me  to  supper  ?  ( aloud ,  and  look¬ 
ing  significantly  at  the  Marquis.)  Ahem! 

Ligny.  A  thousand  pardons,  young  lady,  but  if  you 
will  accept  a  soldier’s  escort — 

Mari.  Oh,  my  lord  !  ( curtseying  and  simpering .) 

Ligny.  Enough!  Dumont,  take  the  lady’s  hand  and 
lead  her  in.  (Dumont  obedient  to  orders ,  seizes  Mariette 
by  the  hand  and  deliberately  walks  out ,  dragging  Martette 
after  him ,  r.  ii. — Marquis  crushing  the  paper  in  his 
hands.)  S’death  !  could  anything  be  more  provoking,  more 
unfortunate  ?  De  Brissae  escaped  !  and  at  the  very  moment 
I  was  about  to  restore  him  to  liberty.  Where,  where  can 
he  be  ? 

{the  window  is  thrown  open  violently  and  De  Brissac 
appears .) 

Bris.  (r.)  Where  can  he  be  ?  here — here  !  {leaps  in.) 
And  now,  Marquis  de  Ligny,  now  that  we  are  face  to  face, 
I  charge  you  with  falsehood  and  perjury,  and  demand  in¬ 
stant  satisfaction,  {draws.) 

Ligny.  Satisfaction  :  after  all  I  have  done  for  you. 

Bris.  Done  for  me  !  Yes,  you  have  done  for  me,  with 
a  vengeance  !  In  a  word,  are  you  Rosine’s  husband  or  are 
you  not  ? 

Ligny.  {quietly.)  Iam. 

Bris.  Then,  as  I  said  before,  come  on.  {flourishing  his 
sivord  round  his  head  violently.) 

Ligny.  My  dear  young  friend,  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  then  if  you  are  not  satisfied  I’ll  run  you  through 
the  body  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life. 

Bris.  Oh,  you  will,  will  you?  Then  I’ll  listen  to 
you.  {sheathing  his  sword.) 

Ligny.  You  already  know  that — 

Bris.  Now,  goodness  gracious!  don’t  tell  me  what  I 
know  already.  You  know  I  want  to  know  what  I  don’t  know'. 

Ligny.  Patience!  I  repeat,  that  you  already  know  that 
I  recently  obtained  a  few  days’  leave  of  absence. 
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Bris.  Yes,  yes,  yes— get  on. 

Ligny.  If  you  keep  interrupting  me  in  this  sort  of  way, 

I  shan’t  be  able  to  get  on  at  all.  It  was  a  task  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  and  danger  to  escape  the  Spaniards, 
but  I  succeeded,  for  I  was  animated  by  the  hope  of  once 
more  beholding  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved. 

Bris.  ( laughing  hysterically.')  Ha,  ha  !  that’s  delicious 
— the  only  woman  you  ever  loved  ?  And  here  you’ve 
married  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved.  Well,  of  all  the — 
never  mind  ;  get  on — get  on  ! 

Ligny.  It  was  night  ere  I  arrived  at  the  chateau — ah, 
would  that  night  had  been  my  last ! 

Bris.  Would  it  had  ;  but  get  on — get  on  ! 

Ligny.  De  Brissac,  I  found  her  faithless — a  more 
favoured  lover  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  imprinted  burning 
kisses  on  that  hand  that  she  had  so  often  pledged  to  me. 
Maddened  by  rage  and  jealousy,  I  drew  my  sword  and 
leaped  into  the  apartment :  the  light  was  extinguished — a 
momentary  clash  of  swords,  and  a  cry  as  from  a  wounded 
man  followed — and  I  rushed  from  the  house.  The  next 
morning  the  news  had  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  Duke 
de  Chavannes — for  so  my  rival  was  called — had  been 
basely,  treacherously  assassinated. 

Bris.  Assassinated  !  No  such  thing — it  was  a  duel. 

Ligny.  A  duel,  De  Brissac,  without  witnesses,  and,  as 
such,  by  the  late  edict  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  punish¬ 
able  with  degradation  and  death. 

Bris.  Death!  You  were  not  suspected  as  the  assassin — 
I  mean  the  murderer — I  should  say  the — 

Ligny.  Nothing  can  escape  the  cardinal’s  emissaries. 
Three  days  ago  I  received  this  letter  from  his  eminence. 
{reads.)  “  The  Duke  de  Chavannes  died  by  your  hand — 
your  life  is  forfeited  and  you  must  die  ;  but  I  will  spare 
you  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  The  king  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  your  services,  and  you  are  therefore  graciously 
permitted  to  seek  an  honourable  death.  The  Spaniards 
are  now  beseiging  Amiens  ;  within  three  days  let  me  hear 
that  the  Marquis  de  Ligny  has  preferred  a  soldier’s  death 
on  the  battle  field  to  that  of  a  felon  on  the  scaffold.” 

Bris.  Oh,  my  poor  friend,  how  very  dreadful !  Never 
mind — get  on  ! 
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Ligny.  In  two  hours  the  three  days  will  have  expired, 
and  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live. 

Bris.  Don’t  talk  in  that  horrible  way,  don’t.  Ah ! 
{suddenly.)  I  begin  to  have  some  faint  glimmering  of  your 
meaning  ;  }res,  I  see  it  all — your  motive  for  making  Rosine 
your  wife — 

Ligny.  Was  simply  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  you.  that 
you  should  marry  her.  In  two  short  hours  she  will  be  my 
widow. 

Bris.  How  delightful — I  mean  how  dreadful  !  Get  on. 

Ligny.  No  longer  Rosine,  the  simple  mercer’s  daughter, 
and,  as  such,  scorned  and  rejected  by  your  proud  father, 
but  the  wealthy  and  noble  Marchioness  de  Ligny.  Now, 
say,  De  Brissac,  am  I  the  traitor — am  I  the  false,  per¬ 
fidious  friend  ? 

Bris.  Don’t — don’t — don’t!  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  friend 
— generous  but  unhappy  being  !  I’m  so  happy,  and  yet  so 
miserable.  I’ve  recovere  1  the  woman  I’ve  just  lost,  and 
I’m  going  to  lose  the  friend  I’ve  just  recovered.  I  can’t 
cry  for  laughing,  and  I  can’t  laugh  for  crying — noble,  self- 
sacrificing  man  !  {blubbering .)  It’s  too  much  ! — {suddenly.) 
Don’t  die — live  and  be  happy,  and  I’ll  try  and  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  else. 

Ligny.  Nay,  my  fate  is  sealed — I  must  die. 

Bris.  Must  you  ?  Forgive  the  apparent  brutality  of  the 
question,  but  how  do  you  intend  getting  rid  of  yourself? 

Ligny'.  How?  Are  there  not  sixty  thousand  Spaniards 
without  the  walls  of  Amiens. 

Bris.  {in  an  agony.)  Don’t. 

Ligny.  And  after  all  what  is  death  ?  ’Tis  but  a 
journey  which  we  all  must  take. 

Enter  Dumont,  l.  h.  door . 

Ligny.  Well,  Dumont,  what  is  it? 

Dumont.  You’re  wanted. 

Ligny'.  Indeed!  By  whom? 

Dumont.  A  messenger  from  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

Ligny.  {to  De  Brissac.)  To  remind  me,  doubtless, 
that  my  last  hour  is  at  hand. 

Bris.  Don’t,  {shuddering.) 

Ligny.  Well,  he  shall  hear  back  the  tidings  to  his 
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eminence  that  the  Marquis  de  Ligny  has  died  like  a 
gentleman,  and  a  soldier. 

Buis.  Don’t! — 

Ligny.  Dumont. 

Dumont.  Here! 

Ligny.  Mount  your  horse  instantly,  and  ride  to  the 
Spanish  Camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  you  will  there  deliver 
this  message.  “  That  the  Marquis  de  Ligny,  captain  of  the 
King’s  Musketeers,  will,  within  this  hour,  capture  the 
Spanish  standard,  which  now  flaunts  so  proudly  over  the 
tent  of  their  general. 

Bris.  Well,  but  this  is  rushing  to  certain  death. 

Ligny.  I  know  it !  But  the  Cardinal’s  scaffold,  De 
Brissac,  is  equally  certain,  and  thus  I  shall  at  least  die 
with  honour.  Dumont,  you’ll  obey  my  orders. 

Dumont.  ( dashing  his  hand  across  his  eyes.)  I  will. 

Ligny.  Be  sure  you  go  alone,  and  that  not  a  living 
soul  knows  of  your  errand.  Away  ! 

(  Dumont  hesitates  for  a  moment ,  then  suddenly  grasps 
Marquis’s  hand ,  wrings  it  fervently ,  and  goes  out,  l.) 
You  are  now  satisfied,  De  Brissac,  that  there  can  be  no 
escape  for  me,  and  consequently  no  impediment  to  your 
marriage  with  R«sine. 

Bris.  Your  business  does  appear  to  be  settled,  my  poor 
dear  friend,  and  I  shall  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  marrying  your  widow — horrible  happiness. 

The  Messenger  from  the  Cardinal  enters ,  door,  l.  h. 

Messenger.  Is  it  to  the  Marquis  de  Ligny  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  address  myself  ? 

Ligny.  It  is,  sir. 

Messenger.  I  come,  sir,  from — 

Ligny.  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — I  am  aware  of  it, 
sir.  His  eminence  seems  to  fear  that  1  should  forget  the 
conditions  on  which  his  clemency  was  shown  to  me. 

Messenger.  You  mistake  the  nature  of  my  mission, 
Marquis.  ( gives  letter ,  boxes,  and  exit,  l.  h. 

Ligny.  ( opening  letter.)  “  Among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Duke  de  Chavannes,  were  found  indisputable  proofs 
of  his  being  the  originator  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Spanish  general  to  deliver  the  town  of  Amiens 
into  his  hands.” 
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Bris.  Well,  well — 

Ligny.  (reads.)  “As  your  good  sword,  my  Lord 
Marquis,  took  this  vile  traitor’s  life  the  king  grants  you 
a  full  pardon.”  (takes  stage ,  l.  h.) 

Bris.  A  pardon  !  Oh,  my  dear  friend !  (shaking  his 
hand.)  I’m  30  happy — I’m  so  delighted — Tol  de  rol. 
(dancing — then  suddenly  stops.)  Holloa!  Stop  a  bit.  I 
say  my  dear  friend — 

Ligny.  Well. 

Bris.  This  won’t  do  at  all !  You’ve  married  my  wife, 
on  the  express  condition  of  getting  yourself  killed  withia 
an  hour — 

Ligny.  Very  true,  my  dear  friend,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  I  unexpectedly  receive  my  pardon.  I  can’t  help 
the  Cardinal  taking  a  merciful  view  of  my  case,  can  I  ? 

Bris.  Pooh,  pooh !  Nonsense  !  You  became  Rosine’s 
husband  in  order  that  she  might  be  my  wife,  consequently 
I  consider  her  to  be  my  wife. 

Ligny.  Hush!  she  comes  !  Leave  us. 

Bris.  Leave  you !  Ha,  ha !  Leave  you  alone  with  my 
wife — I  mean  your  wife — I  should  say,  our  wife  !  No,  no  ! 
Here  I  am  and  here  I’ll  stop. 

Ligny.  But  see,  her  father,  Monsieur  Pomaret,  is  with 
her ;  recollect,  he  has  forbidden  you  the  house. 

Bris.  Eh?  that’s  true!  I  have  it,  yes — I’ll  step  out 
on  that  balcony,  in  order  that  I  may  hear  what  you  say 
to  my  wife,  sir. 

Ligny.  My  wife  !  sir  ! 

Bris.  Our  wufe,  sir. 

Ligny.  A  capital  idea !  Go — make  haste.  ( pushing 
him  towards  window. )  Make  haste,  I  say.  (Brissac  goes 
to  window ,  and  steps  out  on  balcony.) 

Bris.  But  remember,  sir.  (solemnly.) 

Ligny.  Yes,  exactly  !  (slams  window  in  his  face.) 

Bris.  (re-opening  window.)  I  repeat,  remember,  sir. 

(the  Marquis  closes  the  window  in  his  face  again. 

Enter  Rosin e,  Mariette,  and  Pomaret,  r. 

Pom.  (as  he  enters.)  But,  Rosine,  consider,  I  repeat, 
consider — 

Rosine.  Nay,  father — I  must  and  will  speak. 
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Mari.  ( aside  to  her.)  That’s  right!  Do,  and  don’t 
spare  him. 

Rosine.  ( to  Marquis.)  This  business  must  be  most 
important,  indeed!  my  lord  marquis,  that  you  cannot 
devote  even  a  few  moments  to  the  society  of  your  guests 
— and  your  bride. 

Mari.  ( aside  to  her.)  That  was  severe,  {to  Pomaret.) 
Why  don’t  you  say  something  ? 

Ligny.  (to  Rosine.)  I  assure  you  that  I  really — 
{aside.)  What  the  deuce  shall  I  say?  (aloud.)  A  thou¬ 
sand  pardons — let  us  rejoin  our  guests. 

Rosine.  Indeed!  And  so  escape  the  scolding  I  have  in 
store  for  you,  sir  !  No,  no !  We  will  follow  you  imme¬ 
diately,  my  dear  father. 

Pom.  {to  Marquis.)  When  she  says  “scolding,”  she 
only  means  a  little — gentle — or  rather — mild,  indeed,  I 
might  say — 

Mari.  Uncle,  you’re  getting  out  of  your  depth. 

{th  under. 

Pom.  I  am.  Hey  day  !  thunder,  I  declare.  I’ll  close 
the  shutters. 

Ligny.  Yes,  yes  !  a  very  good  idea,  close  the  shutters 
by  all  means.  (Pomaret  closes  the  shutters.) 

Pom.  Come,  Mariette  !  we’re  going  to  have  a  storm. 

Exeunt ,  with  Mariette,  door  r.  h. 

Ltgny.  {aside,  and  looking  towards  window.)  I  think  it 
very  likely  ! — I  can’t  conceive  a  much  more  awkward 
situation  !  Rosine  evidently  resolved  on  an  explanation, 
and  that  confounded  De  Brissac  on  the  balcony.  This 
will  be  a  lesson  to  me,  never  to  marry  a  woman  on  another 
man’s  account  again.  I  really  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
saw  a  prettier,  or  more  interesting  creature  than  my 
— I  mean  our  wife. 

Rosine.  I  think  you  said  something? 

Ligny.  Ahem !  I  merely  was  about  to  observe 
{thunder.)  that  it  seems — rather — a  rather  rough  sort  of 
night. 

Rosine.  Very,  Marquis  !  {aside.)  Just  as  if  I  cared  about 
the  weather.  {sudden  and  violent  wind  and  rain  heard.) 

Ligny.  {aside.)  Pleasant  for  my  friend  on  the  balcony  ! 
I  should  say  a  drowned  rat  would  be  a  joke  to  him. 
be  nockin0  to  come  in,  presently,  {aloud.)  But 
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really  we  mustn’t  forget  our  excellent  friends  are  awaiting 
us — will  you  allow  me  ?  ( offers  his  hand.) 

Rosine,  ( very  drily.)  One  moment,  my  lord!  Some 
little  explanation  is  necessary. 

Ligny.  [aside.)  Now  for  it !  I  knew  it  was  coming. 

Rosine.  In  a  word  then  ( a  loud  knocking  at  the 
window.)  What’s  that? 

Ligny.  No — thing !  only  the  wind,  (aside.)  The 
shutters  are  fastened,  so  he  can’t  get  in,  that’s  one  comfort. 

( to  Rosine.)  You  were  about  to  observe? — 

Rosine.  This,  Marquis,  that  your  neglect  of  the 
woman,  who,  however  inferior  to  yourself  in  position,  is 
now  your  wife,  is  so  obvious,  so  palpable,  so  marked — 

( endeavouring  to  restrain  her  tears ,  and  at  length  over¬ 
come  by  her  emotion ,  bursts  into  tears.) 

Ligny.  Rosine!  Rosine!  ( snatches  her  hand — the  knock¬ 
ing  and  shaking  at  the  window  is  resumed  with  redoubled 
force — rain — he  hastily  lets  go  her  hand.) 

Rosine.  (alarmed.)  That  noise  again  !  What — what — 
is  it  ? 

Ligny.  No — thing!  it’s  only  the  rain,  (aside.)  Con¬ 
found  the  fellow. 

Rosine.  Oh,  sir,  be  sincere,  be  honest  with  me,  tell 
but  how  I  may  gain  my  husband’s  esteem,  his  confidence, 
his  affection,  and  believe  me  I  will  earnestly,  eagerly,  try 
to  deserve  it. 

Ligny.  (aside.)  She’s  an  angel!  I  repeat  our  wife  is  an 
angel,  (aloud.)  Rosine!  dear,  dear  Rosine ! 

( taking  her  hand  again ,  the  knocking  and  shaking  of  the 
roindow  resumed  more  violently  than  ever ;  rain  and 
thunder. — the  Marquis  again  lets  go  her  hand. 

Rosine.  Again!  I  really  feel  quite  alarmed,  (trembling 
and  approaching  the  Marquis,  who  retreats.) 

Ligny.  There’s  nothing  to  fear  !  It’s  only  the  thunder. 

( here  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  takes  place ,  the  window 
is  again  violently  shaken.) 

Rosine.  Ah  !  (screaming .)  Save  me  ! 

( throws  herself  into  his  arms.  At  this  moment  the 
window  is  burst  open  with  a  violent  crash  and,  De 
Brissac,  soaked  with  wet  leaps  into  the  apartment . 
The  sudden  opening  of  the  window  extinguishes  the 
eandelabras  hung  on  the  flats.  The  stage  is  quite 
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dark.  At  the  sound  of  the  broken  window,  Rosine 
again  screams,  and  hides  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Bris.  I  haven’t  a  dry  thread  on  me.  Bat  where  are 
they  ?  I  dont  hear  them — and  yet  they  must  be  here. 

{groping  his  way  about  to  wards  the  front. 

Rosine.  ( suddenly  looking  up .)  Oh,  surely  you  do  not 
mean  to  leave  me  here  alone. 

Ligny.  {stopping.)  No! 

Bris.  No! 

Rosine.  Why,  I  do  declare  there’s  an  echo  in  the  room. 
(the  Marquis  and  De  Brissac  approach  Rosine,  care¬ 
fully  feeling  Iheir  way  ;  at  last  each  takes  hold  of  Rosin  e’s 
hands ,  upon  which  they  each  deposit  a  loud-sounding  kiss — 
the  Marquis  first,  and  then  Brissac.)  Mercy  on  me! 
there’s  another  echo!  {then,  conscious  that  she  is  in  the 
hands  0/  two  men.')  Ah,  help — help!  {struggling  to  free 
herself.) 


Pomaret,  Mariette,  and  Guests  enter  hastily ,  r.  Stage 
light. — Rosine,  seeing  her  position,  frees  herself  The 
Guests  all  speak  to  each  other ,  and  express  their  astonish¬ 
ment',  they  speak  in  whispers,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  8pc. 

Pom.  {seeing  De  Brissac.)  What  do  I  see?  the  count 
here— and  kissing  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  the  mar¬ 
chioness  !  What  business  have  you  here,  sir  ?  You  hear 
sir  ? — here,  sir  ? 


i - - 

Rosine.  Nay,  father,  it  is  to  me  that  an  explanation  is 
due.  {crosses  to  r.  c.) 

Pom.  ^excited.)  Jf  somebody  doesn’t  hold  me  tight  I 
shall  do  something  desperate. 

Rosine.  {quietly  to  Marquis.)  I  will  return  soon,  my 
lord,  m  the  certain  assurance  that  the  explanation  I  shall 
receive  from  my  husband’s  lips  will  leave  me  no  ground  to 
blush  that  I  bear  his  name,  {curtseys  low  to  Marquis.) 
h  nends,  follow  me.  Exit  ^  H' 

Pom.  You  hear,  sir!  {not  aware  that  Rosine  and 
Mariette  have  gone  out.) 

Ligny.  {impatiently .)  Pshaw  ’ 

Pom.  What’s  that,  sir  ? 

sh?rPly  round  t0  Pomaket,  who  re- 

regret  that  the  first  act  of  my  married  life  should  be  to 
run  my  father-in-law  through  the  body ;  but— 
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Pom.  That’s  enough,  sir — I  accept  your  apology,  and 
wish  you  a  very  good  evening  ! 

Exit,  r. — the  Guests  retire  ivith  him — the  Marquis  and 

De  Brissac  turn  and  look  at  each  other  face  to  face. 

Ligny.  Well? 

Bris.  Well  ? 

Ligny  A  pretty  scene  of  mischief  and  scandal  you 
have  occasioned.  We  shall  be  the  whole  talk  of  the 
town.  Rosine  will  believe  that  your  presence  here  was 
sanctioned  by  me,  and  that  I  was  a  consenting  party  to 
an  insult  offered  to  my  wife. 

Bris.  My  wife,  if  you  please !  Yes  ;  you  promised 
that  I  should  marry  her,  and  that  promise  you  must 
fulfil. 

Ligny.  But  how — how  ? 

Bris.  Get  a  divorce,  and  then  you  won’t  be  condemned 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  your  existence  with  a  woman  you 
don’t  care  about ;  for  you  don’t  care  about  her,  do  you  r 

Ligny.  Ah,  De  Brissac,  if  you  fell  a  victim  to  her 
charms,  how  should  I  hope  to  escape  ?  I  confess  her 
beauty  has  captivated,  fascinated  me. 

Bris  Gracious  goodness,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
love  my  wife  ? 

Ligny.  Becalm! 

Bris.  Calm  !  ha,  ha  !  He’s  got  my  wife  in  his  pocket 
— I  mean  in  his  power ;  he’s  married  Rosine — he  says  he 
loves  her — and  he  tells  me  to  be  calm.  ( crosses  r.  h.) 

Enter  Dumont,  l.  h. 

Ligny.  (c.)  Who  is  there? 

Dumont,  (l.)  I,  captain! 

Ligny.  Dumont !  (as  if  suddenly  struck  by  a  painful 
recollection — aside.)  I  had  forgotten,  (aloud.)  You  have 
carried  my  defiance  to  the  Spanish  camp  ? 

Dumont.  Yes,  and  delivered  it  to  the  general  himself. 

Ligny.  (aside.)  It  was  the  desperate  resolve  of  a  man 
who  believed  himself  inevitably  doomed  to  an  ignominious 
death — my  pardon  has  arrived  too  late,  (aloud.)  Enough. 

Dumont.  No,  there  is  something  more,  captain,  that 
must  be  told.  “  Inform  the  Marquis  de  Ligny,”  said  the 
Spanish  general,  “that I  have  received  his  message, which 
if  he  fails  to  execute  within  the  hour”— and  it’s  almost 
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gone,  captain — “  I  shall  not  consider  it  the  chivalrous 
challenge  of  a  gallant  soldier,  but  the  insolent  bravado  of 
a  coward  !” 

Ligny.  A  coward  !  Dumont,  within  five  minutes,  let 
me  find  my  horse  ready — my  favourite  charger,  Dumont, 
and  see  that  the  noble  animal  is  proudly  caparisoned,  for 
he  bears  his  master  to  a  glorious  death. 

Bris.  (r.  ti. — pathetically .)  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  ! 

Dumont.  What  arms,  captain? 

Ligny.  My  good  sword  here.  ( touching  the  scabbard .) 
Now,  Dumont,  away  !  Exit  Dumont,  door  l.  h. 

De  Brissac,  [holding  out  his  hand — De  Brissac  grasps  it.) 
you’ll  not  deny  a  dying  man  one  favour  ? 

Bris.  But  you’re  not  a  dying  man,  You’ve  received 
your  pardon  Send  word  to  the  whole  Spanish  camp  you 
can’t  come — 1  should. 

Ligny.  And  be  branded  as  a  braggart  and  a  coward? 
No,  De  Brissac  ;  I  dread  dishonour  more  than  death. 
And,  now,  farewell,  my  friend — my  last  request  is  that 
you  will  justify  me  with  Rosine. 

Bris.  I  will.  I’ll  tell  her  you  only  married  her  in  order 
that  she  might  marry  me  ;  she  won’t  perhaps  exactly 
understand  it ;  but  never  mind  that. 

Ligny.  [sitting  at  table ,  r.  n.j  Stay  !  I  will  write  a 
few  words  to  her. 

Bris.  I  shall  always  be  seeing  him  in  my  dreams,  in 
moital  conflict  with  the  entire  Spanish  army.  [ crosses ,  e.  h.) 
Oh,  live,  my  dear  friend— live,  and  I'll  try  and  fall  in  love 
with  some  other  woman. 

Ligny.  {rising  and  giving  paper  to  De  Brissac.)  There! 
give  it  her  when  I’m  dead. 

Bris.  Don’t!  [go  up,  n.  h  ) 

Enter  Rosine,  r. 

Rosine.  [aside.)  Still  together  ! 

Ligny.  Rosine! 

Rosine.  [with  cold  reserve  )  My  lord  marquis  I  seek 
that  explanation  which  you  must  feel  is  due  to  me. 

Ligny.  Rosine! 

Rosine.  I  require  no  idle  protestations— I  ask  but  a 
few  moments  of  your  leisure. 

Ligny.  I  am  at  your  orders,  madame  ! 
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Bris.  (r.  h.)  Speak,  dear  Rosine  !  {very  tenderly.) 

Rosine.  Sir  !  {drawing  herself  up.)  The  words  I  have  to 
say  must  be  spoken  to  my  husband  alone,  {goes  up.) 

Bris.  Oh!  {aside.)  That’s  a  sufficiently  intelligible  hint 
for  me — {pointing  to  door.) 

Ligny.  Leave  us  !  Exit  De  Brissac,  r. 

R-Osine.  (l.  h.)  My  lord,  I  shall  not  long  tax  your 
patience — I  do  not  come  to  remind  you  of  the  vows  you 
so  lately  uttered  at  the  altar,  neither  do  I  come  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  your  wife  by  the  Count 
de  Brissac,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  his  presence  here  was 
not  the  result  of  accident ;  no,  my  lord,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  you  —yes,  by  you,  my  lord  marquis ;  who  were  a 
participator  in  that  shameful  outrage  from  which  it  was 
your  duty  to  protect  me. 

Ligny.  I  ?  Nay,  Rosine,  I  swear — 

Rosine.  Do  not,  by  the  denial  of  this  fact,  sully  the 
honour  of  a  name  already  sufficiently  humbled  by  your 
union  with  the  poor  mercer’s  daughter. 

Ligny.  Hear  me ! 

Rosine.  Hear  me,  my  lord !  My  father  is  now  with  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  in  compliance  with  my  earnest 
wishes,  is  soliciting  his  eminence  to  annul  our  unhappv 
union. 

Ligny.  Indeed  ?  madame  !  you  might  have  spared  your¬ 
self  the  humiliation  of  such  a  step — for  you  will  soon  be 
free — ay,  madame,  free  to  wed  the  only  man  you  ever  truly 
loved. 

Rosine.  So  you  believed  I  loved  the  Count  de  Brissac, 
but  that,  dazzled  by  your  superior  rank  wealth,  I  married 
you.  Oh,  sir  !  I  did  not,  could  not  believe  you  thought 
so  meanly  of  me. 

Ligny.  Can  I  be  mistaken  ?  Rosine!  dear  Rosine!  has 
De  Brissac,  then,  deceived  himself  and  me?  have  you 
never  loved  him  ? 

Rosine.  Never !  I  gave  my  heart  where  I  gave  my  hand. 

Ligny.  {seizing  her  hand  and  kissing  it  passionately .) 
You  love  me !  Oh,  speak,  Rosine,  do  not  crush  the  hope 
that  you  have  raised,  for  I  love  you,  Rosine,  dearly, 
devotedly  love  you. 

Rosine.  Ah !  {throwing  herself  into  his  arms.)  Enter 
Dumont,  door ,  l.  h.  Ligny,  seeinq  Dumont,  starts — dis- 
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engages  himself  from  Rosine’s  arms  and  puts  her  across 
to  R.  H. 

Dumont.  All  is  ready,  captain, 

Ligny.  {with  intention.')  For  the  inspection  ! 

Dumont.  No — yes — of  course — for  the  inspection. 

Rosine.  Must  you  leave  me  again  ? 

Ligny.  ( smiling  bitterly ,  and  controlling  his  emotion.) 
Yes,  Rosine,  but  believe  me  I  leave  you  now  for  the  last 
time. 

Rosine.  ( playfully .)  You’re  sure  of  that? 

Ligny.  Quite,  quite  sure.  Farewell. 

( assuming  a  forced  cheerfulness,  and  kissing  her  hand  ; 
goes  up  stage ,  stops ,  returns ,  clasps  her  in  his  arms , 
and  hurries  out,  followed  by  Dumont,  door  l.  ii.) 

Rosine.  He  loves  me !  Happy,  happy  Rosine  !  {runs 
to  balcony  and  looks  out.)  How  he  hurried  away.  Well,  I 
think  he  might  have  looked  up  at  the  balcony  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  me.  How  he  does  gallop  to  be  sure  ! 

Enter  Mariette,  hurriedly ,  door  u.  h. 

Mari.  Rosine — Rosine  ! 

Rosine.  {coming  forward.)  Well,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Mari.  I  don’t  know,  but  there’s  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  going  on.  Where’s  the  marquis  ? 

Rosine.  He’s  just  left  me. 

Mari.  Gone  again  !  The  man  doesn’t  seem  able  to  stop 
in  the  same  place  five  minutes  together;  then  there’s  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Brissac— what’s  the  matter  with  him  ?  There  he 
is  lushing  about  the  corridors,  tearing'  his  hair — banging 
his  head  with  both  his  hands,  and  raving  about  killing 
sixty  thousand  Spaniards  and  marrying  their  widows. 

Rosine.  Poor  young  man:  I’m  afraid  his  love  for  me 
has  turned  his  brain. 

Mari.  Not  a  bit  ot  it ;  for  just  now  he  flopped  down  on 
both  his  knees  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  marry  him.  “Be 
mine,  said  he;  “  say  yes,”  said  he,  “  and  you’ll  preserve 
the  marquis — you’ll  preserve  the  whole  Spanish  army.” 
But  here  lie  comes. 

Imtei  De  Brissac,  hurriedly ,  pale  and  agitated,  r.  it. 

Bris.  {crosses  l.  it.)  Not  here  !  Where  is  he— the 
marquis  my  friend,  my  wretched,  unhappy  friend  ? 
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Rosin e.  (r.  h.)  Not  so  very  wretched  or  unhappy, 
either,  I  flatter  myself. 

Bris.  Where,  where  is  he  ? 

Rosine.  He  has  just  left  me. 

Bris  Gone  !  ( sinks  on  sofa,  l.  h.) 

Rosine.  Yes,  on  some  trifling  military  duty. 

Bus.  Trifling !  {aside.)  Fighting  the  entire  Spanish 
army  ! 

Rosine.  But  he  promised  me  he  would  soon  return. 

Bris.  Did  he  ?  ha,  ha,  ha?  {laughing  hysterically .) 

Rosine,  But  you  are  pale — agitated  ? 

Bris.  Ami?  ha,  ha!  ( starting  up  and  grasping  her 
hand.)  Rosine,  how  are  your  nerves ?  is  your  system  in  a 
condition  to  bear  a  terrific  shock? 

Rosine.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bris.  Mean  ?  why  this — that  the  miserable  marquis  is 
at  this  very  moment  engaged  in  deadly  conflict. 

Rosine.  Ah!  and  who  is  his  antagonist?  Speak — 

speak  s!who  is  he  ? 

Bris.  Who  is  he  ?  Sixty  thousand  of  them — the  entire 
Spanish  Army  ;  but  read  this,  (gives  note.)  It  must  be  all 
over  with  him  bv  this  time. 

Rosine.  {glancing  over  note.)  Ah,  no,  no — it  cannot  be 
— {reading  again.)  Dead!  {sinks  into  chair ,  r.  h.) 

Mart.  Dead !  {screams  and  falls  on  sofa ,  l.  ii.) 

Bris.  ( naming  from  one  to  the  other.)  Rosine,  dear 
Rosine!  don’t  take  on  so!  Mariette!  don’t  be  absurd! 
{taking  her  hand ,  and  slapping  it  violently — then  running 
again  to  Rosine.)  It’s  very  dreadful;  but,  after  all,  you 
can’t  care  so  very  much  about  him. 

Rostne.  {passionately.)  I  loved  him  ! 

Bris.  You  loved  him — ha,  ha  !  {sin/cs  on  sofa,  embracing 
and  hugging  Mariette  wildly.) 

Rosine.  I  loved  him — l  ow  dearly,  how  devotedly,  ho 
will  never — never  know.  {Drums,  trumpets ,  and  shouts ,  l. 

Enter  De  Ligny,  door  r.  h. 

Ligny.  Rosine! 

(Rosine  screams  and  rushes  into  his  arms. 

Bris.  (jumping  off  sofa.)  He’s  killed  the  whole  sixty 
thousand  !  I  thought  he  would. 

Ligny.  My  dear  friend,  believe  me  I  did  all  I  could  to 
get  myself  killed. 
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Bris.  But  you  didn’t  succeed?  Just  my  luck. 

Ligny,  Nay,  you  love  your  friend  too  well  not  to  re¬ 
joice  to  see  him  alive  again. 

‘  Bris.  You’re  right  ;  but  the  entire  Spanish  army 
must  have  been  a  sad  set  oi  bunglers  for  all  that. 

Ligny.  Nay,  for  when  I  had  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  their  camp,  I  discovered  that  my  brave  com¬ 
panions  had  followed  me — Dumont  had  turned  traitor,  and 
revealed  to  them  the  nature  of  my  desperate  errand.  . 

Pomaret.  ( without  door ,  r.  H.)  Where  is  Rosine 
where  is  she?  {Enters,  followed  bg  Guests.)  Long  live 
the  cardinal !  his  eminence  for  ever  !  It’s  all  right,  Rosine  ! 
In  a  word,  your  marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Ligny  is 

dissolved. 

All.  Dissolved! 

Bris.  ( snatching  ’paper  from  Pomaret  and  reading.  ] 
Dissolved!  Yes,  “provided  parties  are  mutually  agreed 
to  separate.”  ( tears  paper.) 

Pom.  Holloa !  halloa  !  why  have  you  destroyed  that 

paper ? 

Bris.  Because  both  parties  are  mutually  agreed  to  live 
together.  ( pointing  to  De  Ligny  and  Rosine.) 

Pom.  Then  I  may  still  call  myself  father-in-law  to  a 
marquis  ? 

Bris.  Yes,  and  if  Mariette  has  no  objection,  uncle-in¬ 
law  to  a  count.  ( offering  his  hand  to  Mariette.) 

Mari,  (l.)  A  countess  !  Oh,  llosine,  think  of  that! 

Rosine.  (r.)  A  marchioness !  Oh,  Mariette,  think  of 
that ! 

Bris.  Rosine,  I  give  you  joy  ;  and,  marquis,  I’ll  never 
forgive  you  if  you  dont  make  our  wife — I  mean  my  wife 
pshaw !  your  wife — the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 

Pom.  Very  well.  Then,  for  the  future,  let  there  be  an 
end  of  Our  Wife. 

Rosine.  ( crosses  to  Pomaret.)  Nay,  hither,  I  hope 
not.  {to  Audience.) 

This  “  house”  alone  the  weighty  question  can  decide. 

Whether  the  title  to  our  bill  be  laid  aside. 

Oh,  let  me  rather  move — the  term,  I  think,  is  right — 

That  it  be  read  again  another  night. 


a.  Marquis.  Rosine.  Pomaret.  Brissac.  Maiurtts.  l. 
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VOLUME  20.  j  „  •  2  and  Autumn 

286  Married  Daugh  er.  ^  ^  Minute8  with  a 

oo7  Birds  Ansfophanes  35>7  white  Cat  [Tiger 


2r7  Birds  Aristophanes 

288  Drama  at  Home 

289  Golden  Fleece 


ods  vninv  ^ 

353Catching  a  Mermaid 

r\  .  -  Dor! 


365  John  Jones 

366  Great  Gun  Trick 

367  Child  of  Regiment 

368  ChevalierSt  George 

369  Comedy  &  Tragedy 

370  SheStoopstoCompir 

371  Returnof  Wanderer 

372  Wonder 

373  Prince  for  an  Hour 

374  Peter  Wilkins 

375  As  You  Like  It 
VOLUME  26. 

376  Victor  Vanquished 

377  Lucky  HorseShoe 

378  Jersey  Girl 

379  Done  onBothSides 

380  loYearsLabourLost 

381  DumbManManch- 

382  Evil  Genius  [ester 

383  Crown  Prince 

384  Giralda  [of  Woman 

385  itignts  andWrongs 

386  Farmer’s  Daughter 

387  In  for. a  Holyday 

388  Romance  under 
Difficulties 

389  Paddy  Carey 

390  O’Flannigan  and 
the  Fairies 
VOLUME  27. 

391  Retribution 

392  Conjugal  Lesson. 

393  Medea,  (vidual 

394  Fascinating  Indi- 

395  School  for  Scandal 

396  Two  Heads  better 

397  IrishDoctor  (than  1 

398  Match  Making 

399  Locked  Out 

400  Prisoner  of  War 
101  Pizarro  [than  One 
402  More  Blunders 

j  403  Tufelhausen 

404  Lady  of  the  Came- 

405  Othello  (llias 
YOLUME  28 

406  Perdita  [Dream 

407  MidsummerNights 

408  Man  with  Iron  Mask 

409  Second  Love 

410  Busy  Body  (Times 

41 1  I’ll  Write  to  the 

412  Doing  the  Hansom 

413  Bride  of  Lamer- 

414  White  Farm  (moor 

415  Ben  the  Boatswain 

416  Sent  to  the  Tower 

417  Our  Wife 

418  Bamboozling 

419  Monsieur  Jacques 

420  Lucille 
VOLUME  29. 


433  Fraud  &  its  Victim* 

434  Angel  or  Devil 

435  GwynrvethV aughan 
VOLUME  30 

436Life’sTrial[therhead 

437  M\  Fi  iendfromLea- 

438  Queen  of  Arragon 

4  3  9Splendid  Investment 

440  Lend  me  5s. 

441  Castle  Spectre 
442KingO’ToolesGoose 

4  43  Lord  Lovell  mi 
Nancy  Bell 

444  Don’t  lend  your 

Umbrella 

445  Wicked  Wife 

446  Quiet  Family  l  A 

447  Charles  2nd. 

448  Atalanta 

449  Momentous  Quest!'** 

450  Robert  Macairo 
VOLUME  V 

451  Double  FacedPeople 

452  FearfulTragedy,  in 
453 Douglas  [the7Dial* 

454  Governors  Wile 

455  King  Lear  [hisCasth 

456  Englishman’s  House 

457  BearHuniers  (Monke 

458  Jack  Robinson  &  hi 

459RoberttheDevil(Oper8 

460  Lugartothe  Mulatti 

46 1  My  Son  Diana 

462  Husbandfor  an  Hot 

463  Sarah’s  Young  Man 

464  Lillian  Gervaise 

465  Sarah  the  Creole 

VOLUME  32. 

466  Marie  Ducange 

467  Jenny  Foster 

468  Wilful  Murder 

469  Omnibus  (The,) 

470  Rakes  Progress 

471  Loves  Telegraph 

472  Norma  (Opera.)ls 

473  Venice  Preserved 

474  Masaniello  (Olympi 

475  Victims 

476  Jeannette’s  Weddn 

477  William  Tell  Travesi 

478  Frederick  of  Prussi 

479  Marble  Bride 
430  Was  I  to  Blame! 

VOLUME  33. 
i  481  St.  Mary’s  Eve 
|  482  Friend  Waggles 
J  483  Michael  Erie 
|  484  Martha  Willis 
i  485  Nothing  to  Nurse 
i  486  Leading  Strings 
1  487  Sudden  Thoughts 
488  Rivals. 


289  Golden  FI cece  ^  Give  a  Dog  a  Bad 

290  Grac.es a  &Percin  ^  CoJ5yCou?ie[Name 

291  Hold _yourTong,ff  35g  Queen  ef  Spades 

3  57  Discreet  Princess 
358  £0  Reward 


z  w  i  x  1  wi  •  v  — 

292  Two inthe  Morning 
298  My  Great  Aunt 

294  My  Heart  s  Idol 

295  Grist  to  the  Mill 


OOO  -X/G  ivv.v. 

359  Twice  Killed  [fairs 


voijUiaa  *».  1  too  xvivoio. 

421  Young&Handsome  489  Drapery  Qnesuon 

422  Harlequin  Aladdin  j  490  A  Serious  Aliair 

423  Conrad  and  Medora 

424  Family  Failiug(A) 

425  Crinoline 
4  26  Captains  not  aMiss 


4  27  Housekeeper 


491  Two  Gay  Deceive 

492  Jewess 

493  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

494  Oliver  Twist 

495  Pair  of  Pigeons  (A 
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VOLUME  84. 

498  Ellen  Wareham 

497  Brother  Ben 

498  Take  Care  of  Dowb.— 

499  What  will  they  nay  at 
Brompton 

500  London  Assurance  Is. 

50 1  Lalla  Rookh 

502  Unfinished  Gentleman 

503  Boots  at  the  Swan 

504  Harlequin  Novelty 

505  Dead  Shot 

506  Irish  Tiger 

507  Day  well  Spent 

508  Cure  for  Heart  Ache 

509  Wandering  Boys 
5l0LadyofLyons  Travestie 

VOLUME  35. 

511  Love  Knot 
5l2MuchadoaboutNothing 
513  Ticklish  Times 
51  4  Lucky  Hit  (A) 

515  Faint  Heart  nev  er 

won  Fair  Lady. 

516  Double  Dummy 

517  Spectre  Bridegroom 

518  Birth  Place  of  Podgere 

519  Crossing  the  Line 

520  Children  of  the  Castle 

521  Nothingventurenothing 
522FraDiaVoloBurlesq(\vin 

523  Margaret  Catchpole 

524  My  Wifes  Dentist 

525  Schoolfellows 

VOLUME  86. 

526  Marriage  a  Lottery 

527  Your  Likeness  One  Is. 

528  Pluto  and  Proserpine 

529  Samuel  in  .Search  of 

530  TwelfthNightfHimsell 

531  Doubtful  Victory  (A) 

532  Stock  Exchange  (The) 

533  Bride  of  AbydosBurlesq 

534  Gips>  Farmer 

535  Veteran  if  102  The) 

536  Dying  for  Love 

537  Pierette 

538  Irish  Trior 

539  Woodmt  n’s  Hut 

540 King  Rene’s  Daughter 
VOLUME  37. 

541  Going  to  the  Bad  Is. 

542  Elixer  of  Love(Opera) 

543  Matrimony 

544  Going  to  the  Derby 

545  Last  of  the  Pigtails 

546  Nell  Gwynne 

547  Henry  4th,  Parti. 

548  Catherine  Howard 

549  Sheep  inWolf’s  Cloth 

550  Tempest  (ing 

551  Bonnie  Fishwife 
552 Maid  &  Magpie  Burle 

553  A  Twice  Told  Tale 

554  My  Aunt’s  Husband 
565  Wooing  in  Jest&c. 

VOLUME  38. 

556  Tide  of  Time 

557  Little  Savage 

558  Jessie  Brown 
559Harold  Hawk 
500  Othello  Travestie 

561  King  John 

562  Old  Honesty 

563  33  Next  Birthday 

564  Porter’s  Knot 

565  AuutCharlotlesMaid 

566  Kenilworth  Burlesq. 


567  Woman  of  World 

568  Milliner’s  Holiday 

569  Rule  of  Three 

570  Poor  Pillicoddy 
VOLUME  39. 

571  A  Life’s  Revenge 

572  Iron  Chest 

573  Captain  Charlotte 

574  Young  Mother 

575  Nervous  Man 

576  Henry  the  Fifth 

577  Poor  Gentleman 

578  Midnight  Watch 

579  Satanus 

580  Child  of  the  Wreck 

581  RipVanWinkle  Opera 

582  Catching  an, Heiress 

583  Vandyke  Brown 

584  Jane  Shore 

585  Electra 

VOLUME  40. 

58S  Everybody’s  Friend 

587  Richard  ye  Third  e 

588  Hunting  a  Turtle 

589  Which  of  the  Two 

590  King  and  I 

591  Dream  Spectre 

592  Ici  on  Parle  Francais 
5q3  Turning  the  Tables 

594  Seven  Clerks 

595  I’ve  written  to  Brown 

596  Julius  Ca?sar 

597  Three  Cuckoos 

598  Whitefriars 

599  Rifle  Volunteers 

6(20  Nine  Points  of  the  Law 
VOLUME  41. 

601  Olympic  Revels 

602  Olympic  Devils 
693  Deep  Deep  >ea 

604  Caught  by  the  Ears 

605  Retained  for  Defence 
6<)6  If  the  Cap  fits — 

607  How’s  your  Uncle 

608  Three  Red  Men 

609  Tem  Cringle 

610  School  for  Coquett 

611  Ruthven 

612  Babes  in  the  Wood 

613  Water  Witches 

614  Pa)  able  on  Deman 

615  Old  Offender  (An) 

VO  L.  42. 

616  Extremes  Is. 

617  Road  to  Ruin 

61S  House  or  the  Home 

619  Artful  Dodge 

620  ChevalierMasonRouge 

621  John  Bull 

622  Love  and  Fortune 

623  Ride  &  how  to  use  it 

624  Love  and  Hunger 

625  Peggy  Green  (Nature 

626  Too  much  for  Good- 

627  Virgintis  Burlesque 

628  Dick  Turpin 

629  Magic  Toys 

630  Hatvei  the  Unknown 

VOLUME  43. 

63 1  The  Fool’s  Revenge  Is. 

632  Husband  to  Order 

633  Romeo& JulietBnrlesq 

634  Dog  of  Montargis 

635  Rendevouz 

636  Village  Lawyer 

637  Nursey  Chickweed 
6*8  Evil  Eye 

<9  Shameful  Behaviour 


640  Good  for  Evil 

641  Raymond  and  Agnes 
642Teil  orStnkeof  Cantons 

643  Nymph  of  Lurleyberg 

644  Alfred  the  Great 

645  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

VOLUME  44. 

646  Alice  Gray 

647  King  Thrushbeard 

648  Household  Fairy 

649  Cricket  on  the  Heart! 

650  Head  of  the  Family 

651  Ruth  the  lass  that 

loves  a  Sailor 

652  Beau  Brummell 

653  Farmer’s  Story 
654GoosewithGoldenEgg* 

655  Dido 

656  Holly  Bush  Hall 

657  Sisterly  Service 

658  Forest  Keeper 

659  My  Wife’s  2nd.  Floor 

660  P'  bhian  Bower 

VOLUME  45. 

661  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

662  Founded  on  Facts 

663  Two  Polts 

664  Pork  Chops 

665  Thrice  Married 

666  Duel  in  the  Snow 

667  Uncle  Zachary 

668  “  B.  B.” 

669  Change  of  System 

670  Miller  and  hi?  Men 

671  Pilgrim  of  Love 

672  Lucrezia  Bcrgia 

673  Outlaw  of  Adriatic 

674  My  Wifes  Out 

675  Inundation 

VOLUME  46. 

676  Wizard  of  the  Wave 

677  Douglas  Travestie 

678  Warlock  of  the  Glen 

679  Next  of  Kin 

680  Race  for  a  Widow 

681  Asmodeus 

682  Friend  in  Need 

683  Cruel  ,-tjp'  be  Kind 

684  Brother  &  Sister 

685  ChristmasBoxes[diere 

686  Marianne  the  Vivan- 
687 Idiot  Witness  [smy  the 

688  Fitzsmythe  of  Fitz- 

689  Dearest  Maimna 

690  Mazeppa  (Burlesque) 

VOLUME  47 

691  Marguerite’s  Colours 

692  Appearances 

693  Eily  O’Connor 

694  Bowl’d  out 

695  Model  Husband  (A) 

696  Duchess  or  Nothing 

697  Rifle  Volunteer  (tion 

698  Observation  &  Flirta- 

699  Paul  Pry  (Jerrold) 

700  Family  Secret 

701  Railroad  Station 

702  Pet  Lamb 

703  Fair  Exchange 

704  Hit  him  he  has  no 

705  Bluejackets  (friends 

VOL.  48. 

706  Patricians  Daughterls 

707  Hard  Struggle 

708  117  Arundel  Street 

709  Teacher  taught 

710  Post  of  Honour 

711  My  Fellow  Clerk 


712  Middy  Ashe 

713  Gitanilla 

714  A  Regular 

715  Secret 

716  Pets  of  the- 1 

717  Man  who  fo 

718  Robin  Hoo> 

719  Garibaldi  E 

720  Post  Boy 

VOLUMl 

721  Anne  Blake 

722  Home  for  a 

723  Ruy  Bias 

724  John  Wop( 

725  Paris  and  P 

726  Ugly  Cus'on 

727  Robinson  Cr 

728  Cinderella  L| 

729  Blue  Beard  1 

730  Dolly 

731  Old  Joe  &  yc 

732  Endymion 
733Timour  the  1 

734  Chrystabeli. 

735  Spanish  Da 
VOLUME 

Babes  in  Wood 
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Babes  in  the 
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